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THE KING OF SPAIN AS A SPORTSMAN—OUR ROYAL GUEST AS HE APPEALS TO ‘“TATLER” READERS 


Alfonso. XIII. is to be in this country for four days only, so the demands upon his time will be great. The royal programme includes a state reception at the Guildhall, a 
visit to the Roman Catholic cathedral at Westminster, a command performance at Covent Garden—where King Edward will accompany his guest in the royal box—and 
a review—also with King Edward—of troops at Aldershot. King Alfonso is nineteen years of age 
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YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER” 


AT HOME, 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d, 
Three months - - - : - 7s. 1d, 
ABROAD. 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od, 
Six months - - - - - igs. 6d. 
Three months - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers, 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the 
departure of the mails. 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New 
York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great 
New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed '' The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the 
Proprietors of ‘‘ THe TarLer,’”’ Great New Street, London, E.C, 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER” 
Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 
Maxim Gorkt. By Hans Ostwald, Translated by Frances A. Welby. “Illustrated 
Cameos of Literature.'’ Edited by George Brances. 1s, 6d. net. (Hetnemann.) 
Cuess. ‘ Drane's A BC Series.’’ By Howard Staunton. 1s. (Drane.) 
Dorotuy’s Ho.ipay, AND OTHER Stories. By E. A. Smith. 3s. 6d. (Drane.) 
THE Storm oF Lonpon. By F. Dickberry. 1s. (Long.} 
Le Setve. By Ouida. 6d. (Long.) 
AMONG THE CRANKS. By James Greenwood. 3s. 6d. (Jarrold.) 


KO) GO ES FE R S —‘‘ We have seen no publication of a like nature 

» which so completely and admirably covers 
the ground for which it is designed. It is a bcok that no club and no golfer 
can possibly do without.'’ The foregoing is what ‘*Goir ILLusTRATED"’ says of 
THE GOLFERS’ YEAR BOOK FOR 1905, edited by J. L. Low, wich cona- 
tribut‘ons by 40 eminent Golfers, just published, price 3s. 6d., of all Booksellers 
and Railway. Bookstalls, or of the Publishers, JAMES NISBET & Co., Lid. 
Note.—To avoid confusion with similar books, the Title, Editor's Name, ana 
Pblishers should be carefully noted. 


The WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL BAZAAR BOOK. 


NOTICE. 


WING to the large demand for this book at the 
Caxton Stall at the Westminster Hospital Bazaar 


in Dean’s Yard, the Book of the Bazaar was entirely 


sold out. The Committee of the Westminster Hospital 


Pazaar have pleasure in announcing that further copies 


of the work are ready, which may now be obtained 


for 3/- each, post free. 
The Book contains, amongst many other features: 


WESTMINSTER BRIDGE AND THE PALACE OF WESTMIN- 
STER. Reproduction of Etching by J. McNEILL WHISTLER. 


WESTMINSTER: ITS PALACE AND ABBEY. Drawing by 
HERBERT RA'LTON. 


THE WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL BAZAAR AND ITS OBJECTS. 
By the MARQUESS OF SALISBURY, C.B. 


SANCTUARY. By the Hon. Mrs. ANSTRUTHER, 


And many Photographs of Stall-holders in costumes from 
the time of William |. to Edward VII., by LANGFIER. 


3/- post free. 
Orders, with P.O.’s, may be sent either to the SECRETARY, Westminster 
Hospital, S.W., or to EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Princes Street (Storey's 
Gate), Westminster, and East Harding Street, E.C. 
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MPERIAL THEATRE. Mr. LEWIS WALLER. 
‘LO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8.30, 
HAWTHORNE, U.S.A. 
Mr. WALLER, Mr. ESMOND. Miss MILLARD. 


ALDORF THEATRE. ALDWYCH, STRAND, 
Proprietors—THE WaLpoRF THEATRE SyNnpDicaTeE, Lrp, 
Sole Lessees and Managers—TuHE MEssksS. SHUBERT. 
Mr. HENRY RUSSELL’S SEASON OF GRAND OPERA 
at moderate prices, alternating with performances by ELEONORA DUSE, 


| ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Chairman, Mr. H. E, MOSS, 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


ae H Ss 6 O [Ee | S E U M. CHARING CROSS. 


FOUR PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 12 noon, 3 p.m., 6 p.m., and 9 p.m. 

All seats in all parts are numbered and reserved. Stamped addressed envelopes 
should accompany all postal applications for seats. Prices—Boxes, £2 2s., £1 115. 6d., 
and £1.1s.; Fauteuils, ros. 6d. and 7s. 6d.; Stalls, 5s., 4s., 3s., and 2s. (Telephone No. 
7689 Gerrard). Grand Tier, 1s.; Balcony,6d. (Telephone No. 7699 Gerrard). Children 
under 12 half price ta all Fauteui!s and Stalls. Telegrams: ‘‘ Coliseum, London."' 


HE LYCEUM. STRAND. 
THE BEST VARIETY COMPANY IN LONDON. 
EVERY EVENING at 7.45. MATINEE, SATURDAY 2.30, 
POPULAR PRICES. Children Half-price. 
Managing Director, THomMas BARRASFORD. 


Navat SHIPPING, AND FISHERIES EXHIBITION, 
EARL’S COURT. 
Open 12 noon to 11 p.m. Admission, 1s. 
Season Tickets, ros. 6d. 
Naval Construction, Armaments, Shipping and Fisheries. 
NELSON'S CENTENARY RELICS, and of All Naval Events from the 
15th to 20th Century. 
FISHING VILLAGE. Working Exhibits. Model of ‘‘ Victory.”” 
GRAND NAVAL AND MILITARY CONCERTS. 
Go on board the full-size Cruiser. 
Real Batteries of 4°7 Guns, Hotchkiss and Maxims. 
The Cruiser is manned by a crew of 150 Handy-Men, 
Go on board and visit the Mediterranean ports. 

Trafalgar 1805— Professor Fleischer’s Great Work, Death of Nelscn. West's ‘‘ Our 
Navy.'’ Maxim's Captive Flying Machine. Fairy Grotto. Indian Canoes. Great 
Canadian Indian Village—Chiefs, Squaws, and Papooses. Voyage in a Submarine. 
Vanderdecken's Haunted Cabin. Famous Sea Fights. Miss de Rohan's Musical 
and Dramatic Sketches. Tillikum Canoe. Auto-Photographic Portraiture. Switch- 
beck. Chutes. 

FISH RESTAURANT IN QUEEN'S COURT. 


O THE SUNNY SOUTH AT WHITSUN by the 


BRIGHTON & SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 


FREQUENT FAST TRAINS (1, 2, 3 Class), from Victoria, London Bridge, and 
Kensington (Addison Road). 


FAO) ~ The Pullman Limited Train, heated throughout, 
BRIGHTON leaves Victoria 1c.5 a.m. and 3.50 p.m. Week-days; 
HOVE 11.0 a.m. on Sundays. Drawing- Room Cars on 


WORTHING 


11.40 a.m., I.50, 4.30, and 5 45 p.m. Week-days. 

Best Trains leave Victoria at 9.50 a.m., 12 noon, 
1.30 and 3.22 p.m., London Bridge 9.50 a.m., 2.5 and 
5.5 p-m. Week-days; Victoria 9.25 and 11.15 a.m. 
London Bridge 9.25 a.m. Sundays. Drawing-Room 


ST. LEONARDS 


_ HASTINGS _ Cars on certain Trains. is 
LITTLEHAMPTON 
ENC ISLAND Best Trains, with Isle of Wight connection, leave 
PORTSMOUTH Z Victotia 11,35 a.m., 1.42 end 3.55 p.m., London Bridge 
SOUTHSEA 11.35 a.m., 1.50, 455 pm. Week-days. 


ISLE OF WIGHT Pe ite 
EEK-END CHEAP TICKETS are issued to ail the above-mentioned seaside 
resorts. Cheap Day Return and 8 or 15 Day Tickets. 
Details of Superintendent of Line, L.B. & S.C.R., London Bridge. 


BRUSSELS for WATERLOO, 
GHEAR | 


a THE ARDENNES, and 
LIEGE UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 


(G ONTINENTAL Via HARWICH-ANTWERP 
every week-day. 
Dining and Breakfast Cars. 
H OLIDAYS. Send post-card to the Continental Manager, G.E.R., 


| Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C., for descriptive 
| illustrated pamphlet (free). 


“TOUR -TRELAND.” 


VISIT: THIS~ PICTURESQUE COUNTRY. 


Official Guide replete with all information, beautifully illustrated, 
free on application. By Post, 3d. 

Every assistance afforded enquirers. Railway Tickets by all 
routes, and Hotel Coupons issued ; arrangements made to secure the 
comfort of passengers. 


Address:—G. K. TURNHAM (Agent), 
Irish Railways Tourist Office, 
2. CHARING Cross, Lonpon, S.W. 


G OMEDY THEATRE. Lessee, Mr. WM. Gueet. 
Under the management of Mr, Frank Curzon. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30. CHAKLES FROHMAN 
presents WILLIAM COLLIER in Richard Harding Davis s Comedy, 


“THE DICTATOR 
MATINEE, EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 3. 
‘THE TATLER can ke obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 


and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the 
Continent. 


SS 
que RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is 

_ as follows : Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 3d. per copy irrespective of 
weigh To any other part of the world the rate would be 34d. FOR EVERY TWO 


OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding, 
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Whate’er men do, or say, ot think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.— Steele 


Our Next Competition—the Rules.—I am 
being inundated with photographs of groups 
of pretty children, which arises from an entire 
misapprehension as to our next Dretty Chil- 
dren competition, in whjch the first prize is a 
50-2uinea clock. On the last page of this 
issue will be found the first of a series of thir- 
teen coupons, one of which will appear 
weekly during the next thirteen weeks ending 
August 13. These thirteen coupons must be 
cut out and all of them sent, together with the 
portrait group, the first fortnight in Septem- 
ber next. An essential condition of this com- 
petition is that the photographs shall be 
non-copyright ; that is to say, must be the 
copyright of the sender, the parent or guar- 
dian of the children. No portrait of a single 
child is eligible for this competition—there 
must be two or more children. 


“The Spring Chicken.”—The Gaiety is the 
Gaiety. It has a standard of its own and a 
special audience, so when I say that Zhe 
Spring Chicken rather bored me | feel almost 
sure that it will run for two years. It is different 
from its predecessors in being more skilfully 
farcical than clumsily melodramatic, but at pre- 
sent it is rather a skeleton. Mr. George Gros 
smith, who has adapted it, is capital as a French 
solicitor ; Miss Gertie Millar is a French 
serving maid, Mr. Edmund Payne and Miss 
Connie Ediss are man and wife in it, and 
Miss Olive May plays the part of a girl in 
short frocks admirably. 


There has just been celebrated at Nancy a very elaborate reproduction of the life and death of Christ. 


Coss7p Of toc ti Our. 


THE NEW LADY GOLF CHAMPION 


Miss Bertha Thompson of the Beverley and East 

Riding Club defeated Miss M. E. Stuart of Portrush 

at Cromer on Friday last in the final round of the 

ladies’ golf championship. Miss Thompson finished 
3 up and 2 to play 


The Vogue of Opera.—There are many 
well-known faces to be seen at the opera this 
season. Madame Patti-Cederstrém, who 
rarely misses a night, is usually in her 
box at the right-hand side of the pit tier 
sparkling with diamonds and sapphires. The 
Duchess of Beaufort, wearing a diamond 
crown, Lady Tennant, Lady Fingall, Mrs. 
Murray Guthrie, and prettiest of all, Lady 
Kerry, who will one day be Marchioness of 
Lansdowne, are among others to be seen; 
indeed, Covent Garden seems to grow in 
favour every year and is the smart rendez- 
vous of the fashionable world in the season. 


Jewels and Music.—The most constant 
habituée is Lady de Grey, usually in black 
with an upstanding aigrette in her picturesque 
grey hair. The Duchesses of Sutherland and 
Roxburghe are frequent visitors as well as the 
Duchess of Westminster, who generally con- 
trives to shine everyone else down, not so 
much by the quantity as the quality of her 
jewels, She dresses to perfection, and was 
looking quite like an old picture in pale 
blue and pink roses one night last week. 


Some Frequenters of Covent Garden.— 
Mrs. Ronalds, the leader of musical society in 
London, is very often to be seen at the opera. 
Mrs. Hall Walker, who is just now rather a 
prominent personage in the smart world, is 
another devotee, so is Mrs, Jan Malcolm, who 
was Miss Jeanne Langtry, and is nearly as 
beautiful as her mother was at the same 
age. King Edward looks in very often, but 
the Queen has been much missed this year 


THE OBERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY AT NANCY 


It is the first time that this play has been seen in France, but 


nothing was wanting to make it one of the most imposing pictures of modern religious France 
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Lord Rosebery and his Horse, Cicero, 


CG, Hatey 
THE JOCKEY WHO WAS KILLED 


W. Evans, who was killed while riding Braw Lass 
at Epsom on Derby Day 


A Brilliant Function.—King Edward’s 
last court, if not the most numerously attended, 
was the most brilliant of the season, there 
being quite an unusual number of beautiful 
women present, while the display of jewels 
was something marvellous. Queen- Alex- 
andra was wonderful in black and _ silver, 
the Duchess of Argyll, too, looked well 
in white satin and cloth of gold, but the 
beauty of the night was Lady Eden in a 
poetic creation of green 
and gold ; her daughter, 
who was presented, re 
sembles her in some 
degree but is not nearly 
so handsome. Amon 
the brides Lady Herbert 
Scott, #ée Miss Edwards, 
whose recent admission 
into the Buccleuch 
family excited some sur- 
prise in the fashionable 
world, attracted atten- 
tion, anda young Ameri- 
can beauty created some- 
thing of a sensation. 


Some Pretty Débn- 
tantes.—As a débutante 


Miss Ivy Gordon-Len- 
nox, Lady Algernon’s 


daughter, who has quite 
a reputation for good 
looks to keep up, looked 
perfectly charming in 
white satin and chiffon. 
For the rest, perhaps 
the most attractive figure 


was the young Lady 
Dalhousie, who wore 
pale pink velvet and 


many jewels, whilst Lady 

Galway, Lady Garvagh, and Lady Norreys 
were conspicuous by the splendour of their 
attire. 

A Brilliant Entertainment.—The Devon- 
shire House ball on Derby night was the most 
brilliant event of the season so far, and, as 
usual, the Americans had it all their own way, 
the Duchesses of Malborough, Roxburghe, 
and Manchester outshining all competitors. 
The first-named, in white satin, was simply 


laden with jewels, chiefly emeralds and 
diamonds, whilst the Duchess of Roxburghe 
broke the record in pearls ; but the sensation 
of the evening was provided by Mrs. John 
Jacob Astor—a new arrival who is going into 
society under Mrs. George Keppel’s wing—in 
a marvellous peacock gown scintillating with 
jewels. Lady Barrymore, Lady Essex, and 
Lady Naylor-Leyland were also striking 
figures. Among the Englishwomen Lady 
Mar and Kellie looked, perhaps, the best in 
pale yellow, Lady Algernon Gordon-Lennox, 
in a wonderful Paris gown, attracting a good 
deal of attention. 


Pobiedonostseff Dying. — The Russian 
Torqueiada, M. Pobiedonostseff, the Procu- 
rator of the Holy Synod, the man who has 
done his country more injury than all the 
Grand Dukes put together, lies at the point of 
death, broken-hearted over the ruin of the 
Church and State. The Czar’s manifesto in 
favour of religious toleration was the last 
straw. Ten years ago, he says, any one of 
his Majesty’s subjects would have been sent 
to Siberia for even hinting at what the 
imperial edict proclaims. Few subjects have 
ever wielded such unlimited power; for more 
than twenty-five years with Nicholas II. and 
his father his word has been law, and that 
word has always been spoken against the 
cause of liberty and reform. His belief in 
autocracy and orthodoxy as the pillars of 
Russia’s greatness and its resulting domina- 
tion of the globe was unshakable. ‘Russia 
is not a state, Russia is a world,’ was one of 
his favourite sayings. 


THE WINNER OF THE DERBY AND HIS OWNER 


Lord Rosebery leading Cicero to the weighing machine after the big race on Wednesday last. 
is Lord Rosebery’s third victory in the Derby, and this year Cicero won in the record time of 


2min, 39% sec 


King Alfonso Enjoys Himself.—From all 
one hears the young King of Spain does not 
appear in the least to take after his ancestor, 
Philip II., the king without a smile, whose 
one fit of laughter was brought on by the 
news of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
King Alfonso is laughing all the time, and his 
exuberant gaiety appears to have infected 
the presidential party. Wherever the state 
carriage appears its distinguished occupants 
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at the Derby. 


A PRETTY BRIDE 


Miss Mary Elizabeth Park Lyle, who is married to-day 
at St. Peter's, Eaton Square, to Mr. Charles Baker 


are on the broad grin. The royal visitor does 
not trouble much about appearances but 
stands up and looks around at anything that 
happens to interest him. His boyish, irre- 
sponsible demeanour appears to have com- 
pletely captivated the hearts of the Parisians, 
who call him ‘f Phonse, Phonse,” much to his 
Majesty’s delight. His heart is said to be 


kind as well as light, and everyone pro- 
nounces him a credit to his mother. King 
Alfonso has two non- 


royal brothers—sons of 
a famous  singer—who 
live in Paris and have 
recently had some litiga- 
tion over their allowance 
from Madrid. 


What Rojestvensky 
Means. — A discussion 
has been going on in 
Notes and Queries on 
the proper way to pro- 
nounce the name of 
Admiral Rojestvensky, 
which is said to be 
identical with our Eng- 
lish names, Christmas 
and Nowell. One writer 
from Russia says it 
should be pronounced 
“Rozhyéstvyensky,” 
with the accent on the 
antepenultimate as 
marked. This is such 
a mouthful that we can 
understand Zhe Star 
poster man’s usual ab- 
This breviation of ‘ Roj.” 

Where to Stay.— 
The question where to 
stay will be a puzzle to a great many people 
during the next two or three months, and I 
cordially recommend a line to the Publicity 
Department, Gordon Hotels, Ltd., 450, 
Strand, London, who will send youa guide 
bearing the title, Where to Stay. It con- 
tains the names of many hundreds of places 
with a great deal of detailed information 
about the hotels; altogether a valuable tittle 
book although nothing is charged for it. 
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The New Generation—Training Our Girls to Shoot. 


A Youthful Marks- 
man.—The remarkable 
shooting by Miss Annie 
Pimm, whose _ photo- 
graph is reproduced on 
this page, is one of the 
results of the Civilian 
Miniature Rifle Club 
movement. Miss Annie 
Pimm is a member of the 
Southfields Miniature 
Rifle Club, She has 
heen shooting barely six 
months and only during 
school holidays and has 
won seven prizes in nine 
competitions, her best 
score being 181 out of 
a possible 200. She is 
only fourteen, and_ to- 
gether with her two 
younger brothers, aged 


nine and eleven respectively, is a holder of 
the N. R. A. marksman’s certificate. 
value of this teaching of the youngsters must 


be very great both to the 
young people and to the 
State, as the shooting 
power and interest 
therein once acquired is 
rarely forgotten or neg- 
lected. It is to be hoped 
that the State will take 
a greater and more 
sympathetic interest in 
the movement. 


The Microbe of 
Psoriasis. Professor 
Metchnikoff of the Pas- 
teur Institute believes 
he is on the eve of 
isolating the microbe 
and consequently of dis- 
covering the cure of 
the terrible disease of 
psoriasis, which in its 


malignant form is one of the most fearful 
The 


scourges of society. 
hopes at the next meet- 
ing of the Academy of 
Medicine to make a 
tentative communication 
if final experiments give 
the expected results. 


The Longest Law- 
suit.—Spain boasts of 
probably the longest 
lawsuit in the world’s 
history ; it began in 1517 
and is still swb judice. 
The case, which con- 
cerns a pension, is 
between the Marquis de 
Viana and the Count 
Torres de Cabrera, and 
the accumulated sum in 
dispute would have 
reached fabulous mil- 
lions had not four cen- 
turies of attorneys, bar- 
risters, and court officials 
taken considerate mea- 
sures of appropriation 
to prevent the sum 
becoming too unwieldy 
to be dealt with. 


H. Walter Barnett 
LADY MARGARET COMPTON AND LORD LOCH 


Who were married at the Guards’ Chapel yesterday. Lady Margaret Compton is 
the Marquis of Northampton and was born in 1886 


the only daughter of 


Fabulous Treasure Belonging to the 
Church in France.—The Minister of Worship, 
M. Bienvenu Martin, recently sent a circular 


The takes the palm. 


MISS ANNIE PIMM 


Miss Pimm has proved by her splendid marksmanship that a woman with a gun is as much to be dreaded 
as a man 


letter to all the prefects of the French pro- 


learned professor vinces orderir~ that an inventory of all the 


H., Barrett 


A GROUP OF FAMOUS JOCKEYS 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Back row—C. Halsey, Pratt, Saxby; middle row— East, 
Evans (who was killed on Derby Day at Epsom), Plant, Bullock, Pike, Knight, Anderson ; 
front row—Wheatley, Trigg, Bray, J. Jarvis, Hardy 
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Douais, Bishop of Beauvais. 
of remark that for more than four centuries 


works of art belonging 
to the French churches 
should be made. The 
results obtained were 
simply amazing, showing 
the artistic patrimony of 
the Church in France to 
be valued at not less 
than  £150,000,000. 
The tapestries of Beau- 
vais alone are worth a 
king’s ransom. A few 
faded chairs which were 
sold last year brought in 
£25,000. The Rheims 
cathedral _ possesses 
many precious ___reli- 
quaries, one given by 
Henry II., and a cha- 
suble presented by the 
Grand Monarque; but 
for intrinsic as well as 


artistic worth the “treasure of Conques” 
It is a golden statue en- 
crusted with precious jewels seated in a gold 


and silver chair, which 
is a unique specimen 
of art and is valued at 
41,300,000. After the 
bill of separation be- 
comes law all these 
works of art remain the 
inalienable property of 
the State. 


A Grateful City. — 
The 476th anniversary 
of the freeing of the city 
of Orléans by Jeanne 
@Arc was celebrated 
last month by Cardinal 
Perraud, Lishop of 
Autun, who celebrated a 
solemn mass in the 
cathedral while the 
panegyric of the heroine 
was preached Fy Mer. 
It is worthy 


and a half the city has 
never once omitted the 
celebration even during 
the time of the Terror, 
and for this reason it 
is called ‘tthe city of 
good memory.” 


Astors at Eton. — 
Young Vincent Astor, 
the only son of Colonel 
and Mrs. Astor, has now 
taken his place at Eton. 
He came across from 
America with his mother 
in the spring. Vincent 
is fourteen years of age 
and is the third of his 
name to receive his 
education at Eton, both 
of the sons of Mr, Wil- 
liam Waldorf Astor, the 
proprietor of Zhe Padi 
Mall Gazette, having 
been. there, where, in- 
deed, young Waldorf 
Astor distinguished 
himself on the river as 
captain of the eight. 


THE TARE ER 


The Latest Portrait of Mrs. 


The Girl Farmer.—A new career for 
town-bred girls after the Countess of War- 
wick’s own heart has just been pointed out 
by a London girl who has gone into the 
country to earn her living as a farmer. Miss 


“JACK” 


The girl farmer in man's dress who tackles the hardest 
outdoor work in the most manly fashion 


May’s career has been a varied one, and it was 
whilst nursing the sick and wounded in South 
Africa that she first fell in love with the idea of 
farming as a means of livelihood.. Although 
“Jack,” as the young lady prefers to be 
called, is at present content to work as a kind 
of foreman labourer on a farm near St. Mary’s 
Cray her ambition is to be a farmer, and 
undoubtedly she is omitting nothing that is 
likely to make her perfect in the profession. 
At five in the morning she is up and out in 
the fields doing whatever is required of her— 
riding, driving, ploughing, sowing, milking, 
everything that made life-worth living for the 
“farmer’s boy.’ 


A Countess who Prefers being an 
Actress.—Writing to a Budapest newspaper 
Ika Palmay, the operatic diva, gives with 
extreme candour the reasons which have in- 
duced her to separate from her husband, 
Count Kinsky. She says: ‘My husband, 
who has always been a good husband to me, 
separates from me in perfect peace, and my 
decision also is peaceable. But I now see 
that a ticketed, cold, and distinguished aristo- 
cratic life is not the thing for me. Blood 
flows in my veins, fiery Hungarian blood, 
This drags me back to the stage, and it 
would be vain to struggle against the attrac- 
tion. I have retired to our estate at Altenofen, 
I have tried to live in Vienna as the wife 
of a magnate, but in the end I always felt 
drawn back to the stage. My husband is a 
true magnate; he always took it ill when 
I appeared before the footlights, and there 


was discord, quarrelling, and tears.” As Ilka 
Palmay the Countess Kinsky will shortly re- 
appear on the stage; as Ilka Palmay she will 
return permanently to the theatre, and under 
her own name she will in the near future form 
a Hungarian company with which she intends 
to travel with the object of making the outside 
world better acquainted with Hungarian art. 


. 


A Religious Drama.—The preparations 
for the performance of Zhe School of the 
Cross at Oberammergau this summer are 
being eagerly proceeded with. Every evening 
after the day’s work is over the participators 
study their parts in the town hall, practise 
singing in the schoolhouse, or learn their 
poses in the theatre. All the costumes are 
being prepared under the direction of Josefa 
Lang, who has had such a successful ex- 
perience in making the Passion Play dresses, 
and it is hoped, indeed, that the performance 
of Zhe School of the Cross will in no way 
be behind that of the Passion Play. Quite as 
many persons will take part in the popular 
scenes and living pictures of the former as 
did in the latter, and in order to avoid the 
difficulties that arose during the last per- 
formances, when some of the actors were 
prevented by illness or other causes from 
appearing, an understudy has been arranged 
for every 76le. 


MRS. FLORENCE 


MAYBRICK 


As she has been photographed in America since her 
return to freedom 


The Glamour or it.—Begging, like Bohe- 
mianism, has attractions even for the elect. 
One of two blind beggars who were run in by 
the Paris police the other day for quarrelling 
over their “ pitch” turned out to be a wealthy 
baron. He was merely an amateur and 
begged from choice, not necessity. In this 
country there are mendicants who do the same, 
though not perhaps of the titled variety. I 
remember a man who was caught begging in 
Camberwell some years ago and who turned 
out to be a considerable owner of freehold 
property and the father of a couple of fashion- 
ably-dressed daughters. Iam not quite sure 
that these latter had not a regular “at-home” 
day in their suburban villa, 


Oh and Away to Bungalow Town.—A 
very curious feature of the old-fashioned 
Sussex port of Shoreham is the bungalow 
town, which is the “beach” and “ front” 
and “watering-place” of the three ports of 
Shoreham, Southwick, and Portslade. It 
stands ona wide pebble ridge or series of 
ridges which have been thrown up by the 
action of the sea through centuries and 
approached by a wooden path of double 
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planks laid two -and two over the pebbles, 
and where the planks have rotted in their 
centres the pebbles show through with a 
curious effect of gigantic openwork. ‘The 
bungalows are largely composed of disused 
railway carriages, one or more on either side 
as bedrooms and the interval built in with 
corrugated iron as sitting-rooms. The bath- 
ing is excellent. Good boating and fishing 
can be had. The town is painted white and 
the pebbles gleam as pebbles do, so the 
general effect is rather dazzling. 


New Light on the Devil’s Dyke.—Every- 
body knows, or ought to, that the famous dyke 
near Brighton is nothing more nor less than 
the beginnings of a sluice dug by his Satanic 
Majesty with the benevolent view of letting 
the sea through the great barrier of the downs 
into the plain of Sussex in order to drown the 
virtuous population. and their churches—a 
legend evidently the work of some local 
highly patriotic brain. Recent investigations 
—begun without any such intention—suggest 
the idea that the diabolical navvy was cither 
a bad engineer or else had lost his way. The 
dyke curves round in a semicircle, and so far 
from making for the sea would, if continued 
on its present course, reach the plain from 
whence it started. Could it be that the devil 
confused his labours towards the water with 
stronger waters ? 


A Hygienic Fashion.—The King has set a 
new fashion, namely, keeping his right hand 
gloved instead of his left. Needless to say 
he has already found a large number of 
followers. Prominent hygienists say the new 
fashion is to be highly encouraged as_ the 
right hand is the one more subject to con- 
tagion through constant use, while the left 
one does not so often come in contact with 
dangerous microbes. 


Lafayette 


OF LADY DE GREY’S PETS 


TWO 
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Riding Astride—An Important Question for Women. 


HOW FRAULEIN RIDES IN BERLIN 


The German lady has now taken to using. the motor 
cycle 


Shakspere and the Derby. 
—One frequently drops across 
portions of Shakspere which 
are singularly applicable to 
current events, but so far as 
I am personally concerned 
‘the following is a record. It 
had never struck me that 
the Bard of Avon had en- 
deavoured to prognosticate 
the result of the Derby of 
1905. At any rate, the fol- 
lowing lines from. /zdlins 
Cesar, Act ii, scene 1, which 
I was reading a few days ago 
appeared to me eminently 
vaticinal. In the advertise- 
ment columns of the sporting 
dailies the tipsters code their 
daily tips, their clients being 
in possession of the necessary 
key to enable them to read 
them. This is not even ina 
Baconian cipher; it is in 


sporting phraseology ‘‘the 
straight tip” :— 
Cassius: But what of Cicero? 


I think he will stand very 

strong with us. 

Casca : Let us not leave him out. 

Cinna: By no means. 

METELLUS CIMBER: O, let us 
have him. 3 

Brutus somewhat ambiguously 
replies: O, name him not; for he 
will never follow anything. 

Cassius: Then leave him out. 
The next gentleman, Casca, 
has evidently a thorough 
knowledge of the art of train- 
ing and “an eye for an ’oss,’ 
for he boldly — proclaims, 
“Indeed, he is not fit.” It 
is, however, certain that he 
has not been Newmarket- 
wards lately or he has been 


“touting ” but indifferently 


fe) 


This machine is a modern hobby-horse now kcing sold. 
there is no gearing it is propelled by the feet against the ground. 


Dorchester House for the Americans. — 
Dorchester House has been definitely taken 
by Mr. Whitelaw Reid at a yearly rental of 
£5,000, and it is considered more than likely 
that it will be eventually purchased by the 
United States Government as a permanent 
home for the embassy. Facing the park, with 
its magnificent reception-rooms, splendid hall, 
and white marble staircase, it is undoubtedly 
one of the finest private houses in London. 
It was built by the famous architect, Louis 
Veuillamy, and was copied from an old Italian 
palace. The Shahzada of Afghanistan, who 
stayed there as the guest of the British 
Government a few years ago, found it so 
much to his liking that it was with difficulty 
he could be induced to leave it, his final 
departure partaking somewhat of the nature 
of an ejectment, when the interior was found 
in no way improved by the unpleasant habits 
of its oriental tenants. 


Superstition in High Places.—Is the 
Kaiser going the way of his brother of Russia 
is the question being asked by thcse who are 
admitted to intimacy with the famous Parisian 
necromancer, Madame de Thébes. The seer 
has just returned from a secret visit over the 
German frontier, whither, she does not mind 
letting it be known, she was_ peremptorily 
summoned by an “astonishingly important 
personage,” It is whispered that the Kaiser 


THE CYCLOPEDE—A RETURN TO EARLIER DAYS 


speed of. ten or twelve miles may be attained 


PRINCE EDWARD'S COMMAND 


was formerly a 42-ft. steam launch 


S09) 


It weighs less than 20 lb., and as 
It is easy to ride, and a 


HOW THE FAIR AMERICAN RIDES 


Out for a canter in Central Park, New York, in the 
newest costume 


is much troubled over the 
probable issue of the Crown 
Prince’s marriage and in a 
state of intense nervous 
excitement due to mystic 
mania, leading to the in- 
dulgence of his ingrained 
superstition. 


A Family of Collectors. 
—The most fashionable re- 
sort in London recently has 
been Christie’s sale-room, 
where all the world and his 
wife went to inspect the 
treasures of the Huth col- 
lection. Collecting is nothing 
less than a mania nowadays, 
and no wonder; it seems 
quite an easy way to make 
one’s fortune. For example, 
the famous Hawthorn vase 
which fetched close on 
£6,000 was picked up in 
Bristol many years ago for 
£25, and 15s. was the sum 
originally given for the 
black-and-white sketch of the 
Duchess of Devonshire which 
last week realised 1,000 
guineas. The? Huth family 
has long been known in the 
collecting world. One mem- 
ber left an unrivalled collec- 
tion of pictures, another is 
the possessor of a famous 
library containing the finest 
collection of Shaksperes in 
existence. The late Mr. 
Lois Huth was chiefly inte- 
rested in china. Many of 
the Velasquez pictures cxhi- 
bited some time since at the 
Guildhall were the property 
of another relative. 


The ornamental brig, King Edward VIJI., which has been fitted up for the use of the Prince 
of Wales's children, has been taken to Virginia Water to fill its new vocation. 


The vessel 


cr 
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The Editor of “The Tatler" offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “ The Tatler.” 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 
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The Editor will publish and pay trifling amounts for 4 


The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 


to study the earlier issues. 


First Prize of One Guinea 


Birds of a Feather 

The following story is told of two well-known London actors 
whom for the nonce we will call ‘‘ Free” and ‘* Earning.” The two 
gentlemen met in Piccadilly Circus late one night after their respec- 
tive performances and Earning offered to stand Free a supper. ‘The 
offer was accepted, and they partook of the meal with great relish. 
*‘Look here, old man,” said Earning as they were about to depait, 
“here’s a fiver; if you'll pay the fellow and bring me the change 
outside V’ll be much obliged. You see,” whispering, “ they know me 
here, and if they think the fiver’s mine they’ll take for all my unpaid 
meals for the last six months and J’Jl get about half-a-crown 
change.” So Free paid the bill and rejoined Earning outside and 
handed him eighteenpence. ‘Why, what’s this?” exclaimed 
Earning. ‘Your change,” replied Free; “I’m sorry, old chap, 
but they’ve taken for my unpaid suppers.” — Miss Lily Hinton, 
26, Marville Road, Fulham, S.W. 


To Absent Friends 


An Irish lawyer was dining with a friend at a small inn kept by 
a woman who to the well-ordering of her establishment added a 
reputation for tact and repartee. ‘The dinner had been well served 
and it was proposed that the hostess should be summoned to receive 
their compliments on her good fare. The Christian name of the 
Indy was Honoria, a name not uncommon in Ireland but generally 
abbreviated to Honour. Her attendance was prompt, and the lawyer 
after a brief eulogium on the dinner filled a glass with wine and 
lifting it proposed the toast, ‘‘ Honour and honesty.” The landlady 
took another glass and with an arch smile said, “Our absent 
friends,” and having drank to her amended toast she curtseyed and 
withdrew. 


A Dubious Announcement 


It was at a social gather- 
ing. Songs were to be given 
by some of the members, 
among whom was. Miss 
Molemy-Brown. Alas, how- 
ever, before the time came 
for her to appear a messenger 
arrived to say that the lady 
was suffering from a cold 
and therefore the chairman 
had to excuse her to the 
audience. “Ladies and 
gentlemen,” he said, “I have 
‘to announce that Miss Brown 
will be unable to sing as 
announced and _ therefore 
Mr. Green will give us ‘A 
Song of Thanksgiving.’ ?— 
Miss E. C. Highway, Driffold 
Lodge, Sutton Coldfield. 


Cause for Strong Feeling 


‘*War,” cried the old 
gentleman in the smoke- 
room, “is a disgrace to 
civilisation. War,” he con- 


tinued, thumping the table 
with his fist, “is an abomina- 
tion and a blot on the uni- 
verse. The very name of 
war,” he shouted, “the very 
name of war is enough to 
make a decent, respectable 
man kick himself out of pure 
disgust.” Having thus de- 
livered himself he rose and 
left the room, his fine old 
face showing signs of strong 
emotion. ‘Gentleman seems 
to feel rather deeply on the 
subject,” said a commercial. 
“ Has he lost some near rela- 
tive through war?” “He 
have,” replied one of the 
natives oracularly. “Who 
was it?” asked the. querist. 
“ls wife’s fust husband,” 
said the native: and then the 
commercial understood the 
true inwardness of the indig- 
nation.—/. B. Berriman, Mara- 
zion, St. Mary's Grove, Chis- 
wick, S.W. 


Our Illustrated Chestnut. 


You'd better git ’ome, guvner; yer muvver's lookin’ everywhere for ‘er 'earthrug 
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The “ Chestnuts” commenced on August 31, 1904, 


Commentators 

A certain clergyman once delivered a sermon during which he 
remarked, “1 know commentators do not agree with me upon this 
point.” A few days afterwards he was astonished to see a man 
deliver a large sack at his house. Attached to the mouth of the sack 
was a letter from an old woman living in the parish which ran thus: 
“ Dear Sir,—I hopes you'll excuse the liberty, but I heerd you say on 
Sunday as ’ow common taters disagreed with you, so I am sendin’ 
you a sack of my home-grown kidneys which | ’opes you will find 
to your likin’.,—Miss Dorothy Dobbin, 5, Glossop Terrace, Roath, 
Cardiff. 

The Wrong Mrs, Jones 

A man who wanted to communicate with a Mr. Jones looked up 
the telephone directory and then called a number. Presently came 
through the receiver a soft feminine ‘* Holloa !” and he asked, “ Who 
is that?” ‘“ This is Mrs. Jones.” ‘“ Have you any idea where your 
husband is?” He couldn’t understand why she rang off so sharply 
until he looked in the book again and discovered that he had called 
up the residence of a widow.—Angustine Davis, 57, Bouverie Street, 
Chester. wre 


The Male Calf 


A smart man undertook the task one day of teasing an eccentric 
preacher. ‘‘Do you believe,” he inquired, “in the story of the 
Prodigal Son and the Fatted Calf?” ‘Yes,’ replied the preacher. 
“Well, then, was it a male or a female calf that was killed?” “A 
female,” said the divine. ‘“ How do you know that?” “ Because,” 
said the other quietly looking at his interrogator, “I see the male is 
alive now.”—C. Hunter, 36, Selby Road, Leytonstone, E. 


The Humour of a Trade 

One day a clergyman was out visiting his parishioners when he 
met 2 humorous old lady. 
He inquired how the old 
lady was. ‘Oh, middlin’, 
sir.” ‘Family also?” ‘Eh, 
sir? ‘There’s a strange goin’ 
on wi’ my lads. Noo, there’s 
Jack, he’s allus crying ; Tom 
niver stops five minutes in 
one spot when he ’as gotten 
work ; an’ Bill’s allus lookin” 
fer summat to do an’ ’ardly 
ever findsit.” ‘Indeed; I’m 
sorry to hear that,” observed 
the sympathising clergyman, 
“and how can you account 
for it?” ‘ Why,sir, it’s this 
way,” the old lady replied. 
“Ver see, Jack goes round 
wi’ a fish cart sellin’ fish ;. 
Tom’s a postman an’ always 
on the move; an’ Jill, ’e’s in 
the police force.” The vicar 
asked no more questions.— 
H, E. Lick, Northgate, Chi- 
chester. 
Families Supplied 

last the doctor con- 
sented to smile, the nurse 
was already laughing, the 
shadow had lifted from the 
sick room, and after profusely ° 
bathing her eyes Aunt Jennie 
came down to the breakfast 
table, where her two small 
nieces were seated wondering 
what had turned the house 
topsy-turvy that morning. 
“ Guess what | know, girlies,” 
she said gaily. ‘There isa 
little baby brother upstairs. 
He came this morning when 
you were asleep. What do 
you think of that?” ‘Did 
he ?”’ exclaimed the sharp- 
eyed Edith, “then I know 
who brought him.” ‘* Do 
your. 0 Vests it was the 
milkman. It said so on his 
Cart yesterday.” . “Said 
what?” asked Aunt Jennie 
in astonishment. “Why, 
‘families supplied daily,” 
was the response. —A. May, 50, 
tamford Street, Lambeth, S.E. 


At 
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Winere Admiral Togo Learnt the 


THE MOTOR TRIALS IN THE ISLE OF MAN 


One of the cars which will represent Great Britain 
in the Gordon Bennett Cup race. Mr. W. C. Earp on 
a Napier 


The First Commoner.—tThere is a fine 
treshness about ‘ Mr. Speaker” which belies 
the record of his birth 
certificate — or rather 
baptismal certificate, for 
I doubt if birth certi- 
ficates were invented 
before he was born. Mr. 
Gully will be seventy in 
Augusi, and he certainly 
does not look it. The 
chair, too, is a trying 
seat, but “‘ Mr. Speaker ” 
indulges in a_ playful 
humour when he is in it 
and plenty of open-air 
exercise when he is not. 
Mr. Gully is a golfer and 
a week-ender, and he 
lives an abstemious life. 
One of those clear-eyed, 
fresh-complexioned men 
who can dine off a chop 
and drink plain water if 
need be, he cultivates 
the morning walk that 
makes for health, and 


lis step is as light in consequence as if he 
were yet a young man and had never known 
the strain of a sedentary life spent in listening. 
It is the lighter, perhaps, because he always 
smokes a good cigar. Now that he is about 
to retire full of years and honour there is 
none, not even Mr. Balfour, to ask —as was 
asked when he was first proposed for election 
— Who is Mr. Gully ?” 


And his Successor.— The natural suc- 
cessor of Mr. Gullyis Mr. J. W. Lowther, who 
has had so much experience as Deputy 
Speaker and who yet remains so popular with 
the House. I sometimes think it is more 
difficult to be a good deputy speaker than to 
succeed in the chair itself — for obvious 
reasons. Mr. Lowther has conquered those 
difficulties and will come to the chair with 
the prestige of his past. Mr. Gully was sixty 
when he was elected Speaker. Mr. Lowther 
is only fiftv, and though he has not Mr. Gully’s 
fine sense of humour he is graced with some 
of Mr. Gully’s excellences. He knows the 
House and its individual members thoroughly, 
he has the general training in law of the 
barrister who has never practised, he has a 
fine voice, and he possesses as much energy 
as the unsophisticated novice in his first 
session. 


THE ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF OUR GUEST, THE YOUNG KING OF SPAIN 


King Aifonso XIII. may be seen in the carriage with President Loubet on their way to the Foreign Minis’ry 


DEE ATs are, 


Art of War. 


THE MOTOR TRIALS IN THE ISLE OF MAN 


One of the cars which will represent Great Britain in 
the Gordon Bennett Cup race. Mr. C. Bianchi on a 
Wolseley 


Curious Marriage Custom.—In Russia 
every wi man of the peasant class marries, or 
pretends to marry. Ifa 
girl comes to the decision 
that no one intends to 
ask her to marry she 
leaves home, goes to 
some distant district, and 
returns after a time to 
announce that she is a 
widow, that she went 
away to be married, and 
that her husband has 
since died. No embar- 
rassing questions are put 
to her, for among the 
peasants it is considered 
bad form to mention a 
dead man te his widow. 


Our Pretty Children 
Competition.— Note that 
the first coupon in our 
Pretty Children Group 
Competition appears this 
week. The Competition 
will run for thirteen 
weeks in THE TATLER. 


THE VICTORY OF TOGO—THE ADMIRAL'S NAVAL NURSERY 


This picture was taken in British waters in June, 1902. 


It shows the Worcester training ship, where Admiral Togo was taught his first lessons in naval warfare, and on 
the left, by a strange coincidence, may be seen the Russian cruiser, Svietlana, which was sunk by Admiral Togo in the recent action 
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The Death of the 


[he young man had a glass eye, which was by no means a perfect 
fit, a position in life as assistant to a grocer in Fulham, which 
was extremely distasteful to him, and a passion for a girl called 
Annie, which seemed absolutely hopeless. The young man himself 
was fully conscious of the tragedy of the situation. He knew that it 
was from such a furnace as this that the pure gold of poetry was 
extracted. He took to doing a little poetry in his leisure hours. 

It was very much like other poetry ; that is to say, it was neither 
very bad nor very good. ‘The leisure hours were limited, and this 
limited the supply of the poetry. There was not enough for a 
volume. Perhaps there never would be. That which was already 
written did not entirely satisfy the young man’s nice and critical 


taste. He would have recast it again and again if he had had the 
money. Much meditation on the poignancy of this situation led 


him to the decision that when he was dead, with the green grass 
’ t=} t=) 
growing over him, after his name, carved on a. simple headstone, 


should come the effective words, “ Who died unexpressed.” It was 
some regret to him that he could never live to see it. It was 


only one more instance of the irony of life; but he could imagine 
the group of visitors passing through the cemetery arrested by the 
strangeness of that epitaph, taking it down in little note books, and 
writing to the newspapers about it. They would ask who he was. 
It would come out that he was a poor unpublished poet. Nothing 
at all would be said about the 
glass eye. 

Most of his poems were 
addressed to Annie, who was 
a practical young lady. A 
girl who is called Annie is 
almost certain to be practical. 
He would, without much en- 
couragement, read these 
poems to her. Then she 
would say, ‘* Thank you,” and 
look very doubtful. He did 
not like the look. He went 
so far as to.ask her if she did 
not think he was right in 
using the one talent that 
Heaven had given him. 

“ Well, I don’t know about 
that,” said Annie. .“It’s 
nothing. to me, and you’ve 
got to suit yourself. Of 
course, it’s better that you 
should spend your time over 
this writing than if you 
stopped boozing in the public- 
house all night—same as 
some do. My two brothers 
make picture frames in the 
evening and sell them, too. 
Ivs not for me to advise, but 
why don’t you try the picture 
frames? Besides, ought you 
to go on writing poems about 
me when you know perfectly 
well that there’s nothing in it ? 
I like you well enough so far 
as you go, but if ever I take 
a husband it’ll be somebody in 
a far different position to you. 
Just you think about that.” 

At the moment he was 
extremely annoyed and had 
to be pulled up by Annie 
with a sharp jerk. After- 
wards he did go away and 
think about it, and while he 
was thinking about it a 
respectable soap-boiler of 
moderate fortune passed 
peacefully away. 

By the death of the soap- 
boiler, who was indeed his 
uncle, the young man _ was 
placed in a very different 
position. Annie received the 


THE NEW GERMAN 


Poet. 


CROWN PRINCESS AS A CHILD 
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news from him in a brief and extremely businesslike note. Her 
mother agreed that it was clearly her duty to go round and see him 
about it. She would be able to catch him at the grocer’s shop in 
Fulham on her way to work. He was not at the shop, and she was 
informed that he had resigned his post. She had just time to go 
on to his lodgings. But he was not there either. He was at the 
moment engaged in the purchase of one of the very best glass eyes 
that money could buy. It was a triumph. He himself could only 
tell the difference between the real eye and the artificial by shutting 
first one lid and then the other. His self-respect grew tremendously. 
Annie who, as I have said, was quite practical, did not forget that 
August 9 was his birthday and sent him a pair of slippers which 
she had worked with her own hands. She thought the acknow- 
ledgment which she received of her gift was a little too formal. She 
was driven so far towards desperation that in a perfectly needless 
letter of reply she asked him to send her any poetry that he had 
been doing lately. A post card reached her from Margate bearing 
the simple statement that he had not been doing any lately. 

Annie’s charm had been the charm of the unattainable. That 
was gone now, and his eye showed him that there were other prettier 
girls. The other eye, the glass article, was so complete that he no 
longer suffered from any feeling of physical deformity. He was free 
from the long hours of work at a business which had never pleased 
him. He had heaps of time 
to write poetry and to recast 
what he had already written, 
and he never wrote a single 
line. 

Just once, as he enjoyed 
his after-juncheon cigarette, 
he did recall the simple 
headstone and the proposed 
inscription. ‘Who died un- 
expressed ” would not do now. 
What could be substituted ? 
“Who died with nothing to 
express” occurred to. him. 
But he did not worry about 
it. He had promised to take 
a girl out on the water that 
afternoon, a remarkably pretty 
girl too. He went in search 
of her, whistling as he went. 


SY 4 


Two Chestauts 

The lady of a large house 
one day said to her gardener, 
“Thomas, I wonder you don’t 
get married ; you’ve gota nice 
house, and all you want to 
complete it is a wife. You 
know the first gardener that 
ever lived had a_ wife.” 
“Quite right; missus,” said 
Thomas, “quite right, but he 
didn’t keep his job long after 
he got the wife.” 


The great Dr. Abernethy 
was sent for to see an inn- 
keeper who had _ had his face 
badly scratched by his wife 
in the course of a domestic 
difference of opinion, The 
doctor was indignant, and 
proceeded to lecture the wife 
on her unmannerly behaviour, 
“Madam, are you not 
ashamed to treat your hus- 
band thus,” he said, “the 
husband who is the head of 
all—your head, madam, in 
fact?” ‘Well, doctor,” re- 
torted the woman. sharply, 
“and may I not scratch my 
own head?” The doctor 
retired defeated. 
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THE KING OF SPAIN’S VISIT TO ENGLAND 


Some Illustrations of His Majesty’s Life at Home. 


KING ALFONSO AND HIS 24-H.P. MOTOR CAR THE KING AND THE ARCHDUCHESS OF AUSTRIA 


The King is an ardent motorist Leaving for a day with the guns 


C. Chusseau-Flaviens 


THE KING SETTING OUT FOR THE HUNT ON A DECAUVILLE 


Princess Gabriela is on the left En route for the park of Tugenser 


eae v4 Mog. 
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THE KING FIGURES IN A RURAL EXCURSION PARTY PICNICKING IN THE COUNTRY 
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secret meeting was about to be held in the 
bar parlour of the ‘‘ Hen and Chickens,” 
but it had nothing whatever to do either with anarchy or dynamite. 
Still for all that the gathering was strictly on the quiet, and the two 
doors in the rcom were loc sked and the casement window was latched, 
and none were admitted without the password, which was ‘ Cat.” 

That something was afoot, and that something of the gravest 
import, one judged from the long, solemn faces of four of the run- 
agates of Pippin Corner who were seated at the table in uncomfortable 
silenc e waiting for the rest of their con/réres. 

Old Abel Toomer, potboy at the ‘“ Hen and Chickens,” kept the 
door, ready to challenge and admit, for there were yet two more to 
come, one being the ‘chairman himself, Master Hodgkins, a small 
yeoman farmer, bibulous and jolly, the other, Daddy Nimble, the 
father of Pippin Corner. 

Abe Toomer’s face was as inscrutable as that of the sphinx, but 
now and asain one might have noticed a strange look cross it which 
might have been a smile or might have been caused by a rheumatic 
twinge, the conto-tion in his case doing quite as well for the one as 
the other. 

It was a clear, frosty, starlight night in January. Without, one 
could hear the heavy rumble of wheels and the steady ring of horses? 
hoofs on the har1 roadway, accompanied by the hoarse barkings of 
Carrier Twemble’s dog, Bob, who announced noisily that his master 
and he were approaching the hostelry. 

Inside the bar parlour all was warmth and brightness. A big 
fire crackled and blazed on the broad, flagged hearth, dancing and 
flickering on the shining surfaces of the old: oak settles in the chimney 
corner and upon the polished pewter flagons and tankards which 
hung in gleaming rows round the whitewashed walls, wainscotted 
shoulder- high, 

From a beam in the ceiling-—flanked by hams and ropes of onions 
—was suspended a huge lintern, in which burned four big tallow 
candles -which shed a steady yellow light on the gate-legged oaken 
table beneath, black with age, and smooth as ebony with the rubbings 
of more than a century. Acioss the long, low, latticed window a 
bright red curtain was drawn, making a patch of colour in the room. 

But in spite of the genial warmth and pleasing surroundings the 
four men who sat at the table were low-spirited and glum. Neither 
looked at the other but stared fixedly at the door, where Abel Toomer 
stood on guard listening with strained ears for the laggards. 

At last heavy footsteps were heard approaching, stealthy and 
slow, followed by other footsteps equally stealthy and slow, and the 
thud, thud, of a stick familiar to all and belonging to someone with 
a wheezy cough. Then came a knock at the door, which Mr. 
‘loomer cautiously opened, poked his head out, and challenged :— 

“Who be there ?” 

“Cat,” came the whispered reply. 

“Cat,” wheezed the person with the cough. 

“ All right. They be all ‘ere an’ waiting fer yer.” 

With this the door was opened wide and Farmer Hodgkins and 
Daddy Nimble entered. Then Mr. Toomer carefully closed and 
locked the door again and eyed the meeting gravely. 

“ Evenin’,” nodded Farmer Hodgkins curily to the low-spirited 
four as he took the vacant cha‘r at the top of the table. 

“ Evenin’, Marse Hodgkins,” responded the four as they slowly 
and clumsily got on to their feet out of courtesy to the Chair. 

“Evenin’, all on yer,” wheezed Daddy Nimble as he leaned on 
his stick and surveyed the company. 

“ Evenin’, Daddy Nimble,” briefly responded the four, and dropped 
heavily into their chairs again, glum and low-spirited as before. 

Then Daddy Nimble began to talk garrulously. 

es Freezin’ ’ard tew—never seed sich a cold night since 1 wor 
a boy, an’ that be more’n sixty year ago. Aye, that wor an orful 
winter, that it wor.” ‘Then confidentially, “T dew b’lieve that be ?ow 
1 got my lum——” 

Farmer Hodgkins broke i in hastily, cutting the old man short :— 

“ Hi, you come an’ sit ’ere, D Daddy Nimble. Come an’ sit along 
ou me—nice an’ warm ’ere.” 

And Farmer Hodgkins pulled out a chair at his right hand and 
Mr. Nimble hobbled up and settled himself with many groans. 

“Lumbagy be bad to-night, Daddy,” remarked one of the four 
sympathetically, 

“ Aye, Nick Tovey, that it be. Cruel bad. 

And the old inan wagged his head dolefully. 

Then Mr. Toomer, who had been waiting patiently all this time 
for instructions, spoke :— 

“When yer Le all quite finished inquirin’ arter yer ’ealths, p’r’aps 
yer'd kindly say ef yer’d like some beer or no. But don’t hurry 
yerselves wotever yer do. I kin wait. S’pose yer’d like some, 
Marse Hodgkins, eh ?” 

The chairman coughed and replied hastily, ‘‘ Aye, 0’ course us 
would, Abe.” 


Cruel bad.” 
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“Can’t do much wiouten, can us, Daddy ?” 

And Farmer Hodgkins digged his neighbour in the ribs, who 
chuckled and wagged his head gleefully. 

““No, didn’t expect yer could, *yemarked Mr. Toomer with an 
odd laugh as he shufiled through tke door leading into the bar, 
followed by the eyes of the low- spirited four, whose faces brightened 
visibly. 

As the door cles-d the chairman rose to his feet, clearing his 
throat nervously. ‘I thinks ez ’ow we’d better call over names, 
lads. I knows ye be all ere, but it be th’ proper thing ter do at 
these ’ere meetin’s I be told.” 

Daddy Nimble knocked approvingly on the floor with his stick, 
but the rest preserved a stony silence as if they would rather not 
commit themselves one way or the other. 

The chairman produced a crumpled piece of paper, none too 
clean, from his waistcoat pocket which he scanned intently w.th 
wrinkled brow by the light of the lantern overhead. 

“ Daddy Nimble? ” 

“? Ere 1 be, Marse Hodgkins. 

“Josh Clegg ?” 

“ Aye.” 

“ Zeb Pabbage ?” 

“ Aye.” 

“Noah Gribble.?” 

“ Aye.” 

“ Nick Tovey ?” 

“Ave,” 

The chairman replaced the paper in his pocket and resumed his 
seat. 

“ Now yer knows, lads, wot we be all come’ere for to-night, eh ?” 

Farmer Hodgkins looked questioningly round the table as if he 
were not quite sure on the subject. There was one unanimous 
response, wrathful and vindictive—* Black Tib! Dang her !” 

“ Aye, dang her !’’ repeated the chairman solemnly. 

Much more might have been said, but the door leading from the 
bar opened and mine host of the “Hen and Chickens,” Mr. Eb. 
Dweazle, entered carrying two huge jugs of beer, one in either hand, 
foll>wed by Abe Toomer carrying six pint mugs in one hand while 
the other grasped a sheaf of new “ churchwardens ” and six screws 
of tobacco. 

There was a slight ovation from Daddy Nimble’s stick on the 
floor and from the heels of the four low-spirited ones, who really 
began to look quite happy. 

““Good evenin’, Marse Hodgkins,” greeted Mr, Dweazle good- 
humouredly. ‘‘ Don’t stint yerselves wotever yerdo. ‘There be plenty 
more where this come from.” Whereupon Mr. Dweazle placed the 
two jugs down on the table and with a wink at the company left 
the room. 

Abe Toomer distr:buted the mugs and pipes and tobacco round 
the table, then he took from his pocket the door key and placed it in 
front of the chair. 

“You take keer on this, Marse Hodgkins. 
bar. Ef ,\er wants me yer knows where | be.” 

And Mr. Toomer retired into the bar and closed the door aftcr 
him with a bang. 

The proceedings of the evening began by the chairman 
questioning one of the low-spirited ones—a long, lean, sporting 
individual with the eyes of a ferret, clad in a garb half-g gamekeeper, 

half-ostler. “ Wot be that I heerd’ about you, Noah Gribble, Votber 
day ? You and Goody Puddephant’s old hen—hey ? ” 

Noah Gribble took a long drink of beer, cleared his throat, and 
looked sheepishly round the table before he answered. ‘‘ Yer knows 
my old dog, old Towser, don’t yer? Well——” 

Daddy Nimble fiercely cut the narrator short. ‘ Aye, that us do. 
He be th’ biggest poacher ‘tween ’ere an’ Frogleigh Marsh, he be. 
An’ he carried orf one 0” my young ducks last spring, dang un !” 

A hoarse titer went round the table and the chaizman patted 
the angry old nai on the back soothingly and filled up his mug. 
“* Aye, aye, Daddy, we knows all about it. You have a drink.” 

Mr. Gribble looked decidedly uncomfortable and was non- 
plussed for the moment. However, he pulled himself together and 
went on hastily. “Aye, he did poach a bit, 1 don’t deny it; but 
then owd Towser wuz allus a rare sporiin’ tyke, an’it came nateral 
to him. He never ’urt no one much, an’ wot be did bring ’ome 

” 

Mr. Gribble’s 
Chair. 

“ Found its way inter th’ pot, an’ come in mighty handy.” 

A smothered chuckle went the round of the table. ‘‘ Aye, we all 
knows that. But s’pose yer keeps ter facts, Noah Gribble, or this 
’ere meetin’ll be larstin’ all night. We bain’t come ’ere to talk 
about owd Towser ; we all knows the owd tyke an’ his maister tew. 
Don’t yer make no mistake.” 


He she.” 


I be wanted in th’ 


vindication of Towser was cut short by the 
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Farmer Hodgkins winked at the rest, who with the exception of 
Daddy Nimble responded with ironical guffaws. When the merri- 
ment had somewhat subsided Towser’s master resumed his story. 

“ Well, me an’ owd Towser wuz a-comin’ erlong Bramble Lane 
last Wednesday. And an owd hen popped outer th’ hedge right under 
my nose an’ run along in front. The tyke wuz arter her afore | 
could call ’im in, an’ he jest give one snap an’ she tumbled over. 
And when I got up she wuz ez dead ez as a doornai!. Never see’d 
sich a thing in all my life. Never.” 

Noah Gribble looked blankly round the table, but each stolid 
face expressed one and the same thing, and that was the profoundest 
disbelief in his statement. 

*€ Aye,” nodded Daddy Nimble to himself, ‘dead ez a doornail. 
Don’t doubt it. It’ud be a wonnerful hen ez ’ud stan’ a snap from 
owd Towser an’ run about on her legs agin. He, he !” 

Mr. Gribble ignored both the looks and the aside and resumed 
his story. “Well, I picked up th’ owd hen, and just ez 1 wuz a- 
twistin’ of her neck to make sartin I heerd a scutter in th’ bushes 
an’ there wuz old Tib a-makin orf like th’ wind. I couldn’t leave 
th’ old hen lying about, not likely. So I jest put her in my pocket, 
an’ when me an’ Towser got ter th’ top o’ th’ lane l’m danged ef 
there warn’t th’ old wumman a-waitin’ for me, an’ black Tib on her 
shoulder a-mowerin’ an’ a-grinnin’ like the old ’un hisself.” 

Mr. Gribble looked round from one startled face to the other, but 
the only comment was a smothered ejaculation implying consterna- 
tion and superstitious fear. 

There were no jeers this time ; even Daddy Nimble was silent. 

“Go on,” said the chairman gruffly, and Towser’s master went 
on :— 

“Noah Gribble,’ says the owd wumman ez fierce ez a bull pup, 
‘wot yer bin a-doin’ wi’? my speckly hen, hey ?’ 

“Ver might ha’ knocked me down wi’ a feather I was so skeered. 
‘Wot d’yer mean, Goody Puddephant ?’ I sez, ‘I ain’t got none 0’ 
yer hens.’ 

“Wot be that sticken’ outer yer pocket, then ?’ sez she. 

“ An’ sure enuff there wuz th’ owd hen’s tail feathers stickin’ out. 

“©oVain’t yer hen,’ I sez. 

“¢>Tain’t my hen ?? she screamed. An’ then she pulled th, owd 
hen outer my pocket an’ held it up. 

“©Tain’t my hen, Noah Gribble? It be a fine thing w nh a pore 
owd widder wumman can’t live in peace wi’out having sich runagates 
ez you an’ your dog be a-stealin’ her hens,’ sez she. ‘At him, Tib!’ 
she screamed. 

‘An’ black Tib put up her back an’ sprung down an’ flew at 
pore owd Towser tooth an’ nail. An’ th’ tyke he jest g give one orful 
yelp an’ trotted orf wi’ his tail between his legs an’ black Tib arter 
him.” 

Mr. Gribble heaved a deep sigh and piiied sadly and pensively 
into his empty mug as if he saw at the bottom the scene he had just 
described. 

“ How did you square up, Noah lad, hey ?” asked the chairman. 

“Oh, I giv her a bob,” groaned Mr. Gribble. ‘She said ez ’ow 
she’d summon me ef I didn’t.” 

There was a sympathetic groan all round, and the chairman 
pushed the beer jug towards Towser’s ill-fated master. ‘Here, 
take a drink, Noah. We'll settle fer black Tib, don’t yer fear, my 
lad.” 

Mr. Gribble filled up his mug and sighed deeply. 

“Who got th’ owd hen, eh?” inquired Daddy Nimble 
anxiously. 

“ She did,” answered Mr. Gribble ruefully. 

“YT be main glad,” came the spiteful reply, and the old man 
buried his face in his mug. 

There was a loud laugh from all with the exception of Noah and 
Daddy. Then Josh Clegg spoke :— 

“ Goody Puddephant be a witch. They’d hev swum her in my 
great-gran’father’s time. There ain’t naught goes on in Pippin 
Corner but wot she knows on; an’ wot she knows there ain’t many 
in th’ village ez don’t know afore th’ day’s out. Dang her!” 

“Aye, that be true, Josh Clegg,” solemnly remarked one of the 
four, Zeb Babbage by name. 

“ But it be black Tib ez tells her. Goody Puddephant be but a 
pore thing, an’ ef some on us wuz ter scrag owd Tib there’d be no 
more tales, I go bail.” 

“Aye, th’ lad be right,” said the chairman gravely as he looked 
round. ‘Now I be goin’ ter tell yer wot happened to me last 
harvest. One afternoon I come over here fer a drink an’ ter fetch 
th’ gallon o’ beer I allus fetches every day. It wuz monstrous hot 
an’ I s’pose I had a drop more’n I usually does. Anyways I’d got a 
gallon inside and another outside slung across my shoulders. ‘Well, 
I didn’t ha’ no trouble to speak on till I got ter th’ stile over by 
Bilberry Pike, but ez I wuz getting across I tumbled over an’ ’stead 
o? takin’ th’ jar wi’ me I left it Vother side. The cork came out an’ 
I could hear it, ‘ goo, goo, gooing.’ Oh, but it wuz a sinful waste 0’ 
good licker, it was. 1 couldn't get up an’ th’ beer went ‘ goo, goo, 
gooing,’ all the time. 

“© Aye, 1 sez. ‘I know yer be goo-goo-good, but I can’t get 
at yer.’ Then I heard a swish in the hedge, an’ there wuz black 
Tib a-grinnin’ at me. When [| did get ’?ome—I s’pose I must ha’ 
slep’ fer a tidy hour—there wuz th’ missus waitin’ for me; an’ 
didn’t I get it. Bless yer, she knowed all about it ez ef she’d bin 
there all th’ time.” 

“© course she did. That wuz owd Tib,” said Josh Clegg 
solemnly. Then he looked round sternly at the others. 

“ There be on’y one thing ter do, an’ that’s scrag her.” 

At this young Nick Tovey, who had hitherto remained silent 
listening to the experiences and remarks of his elders, spoke up 
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fearsomely, “ Who be goin’ ter scrag owd Tib I’d like ter know ? 
I bain’t—l be afeard.” 

The chairman turned on the craven angrily, “Yer ain’t bin arst 
yet, Nick Tovey. S’pose yer waits till yer are.’ 

The hapless Nick shrunk into his shell and the chairman pro- 
ceeded sternly, “ We be goin’ to cast lots, an’ whosomdever gets 
th’ tickevll settle old Tib.” 

There was a dissatisfied murmur round the table as if nobody 
quite cared for the job in hand. 

The chairman heard it and waxed furious, casting contemptuous 
glances round. 

“Wot ha’ we come here fer I’d like ter know? It warn’t on’y 
ter drink beer an’ tell stories. Yer be all afeard, all on yer. Yer 
ain’t got th’ spunk o’ a wurm, yer ain’t ; but who gets th’ ticket’ll 
ha’ ter do it, d’ye ’ear ?” 

‘Then the irate chairman began tearing up slips of paper to the 
number of six. On one he wrote “ Tib” with the stump of a lead 
pencil which he produced from his pocket, Then he folded them 
all up and looked round fiercely. 

“Giv’ me a hat, one on yer.” 

“Here be mine. He, he.” 

And Daddy Nimble gleefully handed up his beaver, whereupon 
the “ Chair” dropped in the slips, gave them a vicious shake and a 
stir, and then handed them round to be shaken and stirred by each 
individual in turn. 

The hat was passed up again to the chairman, who shut his eyes 
and took out a slip. Then the rest shut their eyes and took out 
slips in turn. A pin might have been heard to drop while the lots 
were drawn. 

Then came the command from the Chair, ‘ Open yer papers, 
lads.” 

With trembling fingers the papers were opened, but almost 
before the anxious eyes. could scan them a terrified ejaculation 
burst from the chairman. ‘The rest looked up, scared and wonder- 
ing, not realising the cause, for cach wretched man saw, or thought 
he saw, the name, “ Tib,” in gigantic letters on his own slip of 
paper. 

Farmcr Hodgkins gazed round the table in abject terror. “ It be 
I, lads. It be 1!” he gasped in a hoarse whisper, ‘‘ Wot be I 
to do?” 

Great beads of perspiration stood upon the luckless man’s fore- 
head and rolled down his ashen cheeks, but no consolation was 
afforded him. He saw nothing but smiling faces wherever he 
turned. 

“Do ?” chuckled Daddy Nimble gleefully, “‘ Why, scrag old Tib 
to be sure, Marse Hodgkins. He, he!” 

Then the pent-up feelings of the four low-spirited ones gave wav, 
and the room echoed with weird, hysterical mirth painful to hear. 
Suddenly, in the midst of this, the door opened. There was a loud, 
fierce “ miaow,” and something big and black flew in and settled 
upon Daddy Nimble’s shoulders. 

“Tt be Tib !” came from five affrighted throats, and there was a 
general stampede for the door, each one tumbling over the other in 
his hurry to get outside. 

The Chair, be it said to his credit, gave one agonised look behind 
him, but the sight of black Tib on Daddy Nimble’s shoulder, spitting, 
swearing, and ‘clapper- clawing, was enough, and with a terrified howl 
he fled also, and it was Abe Toomer who came in and rescued the 
frightened old man from Tib’s fierce clutches, and only just in time, 
for he was on the verge ofa fit. 

As usual, before twelve hours were over all the families of those 
who had taken part in the secret meeting ,at the “Hen and 
Chickens” were in possession of full facts, and before another twelve 
hours had elapsed every man, woman, and child in Pippin Corner 
was in possession of the same but with a trifle added. Farmer 
Hodgkins and the other five never forgot their scare that night, 
and one and all agreed that it could ‘only have been by occult 
knowledge that black Tib got scent of the ineeting at the “ Hen and 
Chickens.” 

Perhaps Abel Toomer might have thrown some light on the 
subject had he chosen to do so, However, he did not, and 
consequently Pippin Corner was catridden to the end of black 
Tib’s days. 


Guessing Stories. Second Series 
No. VI. 


Some of my stories are known by old and young people, and my 
three brothers and I have each been often askedtotellastory. I 
discovered that we were brothers when in France, where I often stay 
and am much sought after, but we are very erratic. One of my 
brothers I cannot accompany, we are too far apart, and when he 
agrees to act with the others (particularly one of them) they do no 
good, and are harsh and bitter, and even bite ifthey mect you. I 
often go with one of my two favourite brothers and sympathise with 
one especially, even to tears. Children love me, and mothers often 
leave their babies in my charge, and many people (even royalty) 
wish me to greet them tenderly if we meet in the right place. I love 
flowers, and they thrive when I cultivate them with help from one 
of my brothers. My family have wrought wonders, and people would 
never have heard of American millionaires nor of the colonies with- 
out our aid, and we have helped to make history. I should add that 
we are extremely old. 
[Eight of these stories will be published in THr TATLER, and 
the Editor will give a prize of a framed drawing by Herbert Railton 
to the first of his readers who sends the correct solutions of them.] 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Tom Browne. 
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NICE FOR THE PROPRIETOR 
The hotel is so crowded, sir, that the best we can do is to put you in the same room with the proprietor 


That will be all right; just put my valuables in the safe 
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“Wiat I have Seen while Fishing.” 


nglers have been provided with an excellent and readable is what he uses: The rods are 6 ft. 6 1n. lengths of bamboo and 
companion in Mr. Philip Geen’s What 7 have Seen while weigh I4 0z. each. They are fitted with three porcelain rings. The 
Fishing, and How I have Caught my Fiyh. The book is fully illus- winch is of wool 5 iu. in diameter and 1}in. deep. The line is 


trated, and the second 


edition has just been [§ 
published by Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin. 

The writer, an en- 
thusiastic fisherman, in- 
troduces the reader to 
quiet places where he 
may catch pollack, sal- 
mon, and trout in plenty. 
His book is given to the 
public in the hope of 


made of plaited silk 
dyed dark blue and flled 
with mutton fat so that 
there can be no room 
in it for rotting sea 
salts. The leads are 
from I oz to 4 oz in 
weight and are fitted 
with a swivel at each 
end. The trace is of 
annealed wire 5 ft. in 
length, with — sufficient 


affording information 
which may guide the 
footsteps of the tired 
brainworker, whose holiday may be 
too short for exploration, to sport and 
rest, away from too well-known resorts 
and the overcrowded routes thereto. 
The pleasures of angling, says the 
writer, are enhanced by the use of a 
rod and line of only just sufficient 
strength for the person using it to have 
favourable chances of success in an 
encounter with the fish he seeks to 
capture. This is more frequently lost 
sight of in sea-angling than in river 
sport. Mr. Geen places pollack first 
among fishes. He calls it ‘‘the 
boldest biter and the bravest fighter of 
all sea animals in almost every 
country that has rocky coasts.” When 
sea-fishers are shown for the first time 
Mr. Geen’s tackle in catching this fish 
they are wont to prophesy that such 
light gear will get carried away. Here 


On the Tay —head of Iron-well Pool with 
Sulking Pool beyond 


The tail of the elm tree. My gillie, Macleish, and his 


spring to keep it straight 
and yet so pliable that 
it may be twisted round 
four times when forminy the loops that 
fasten it to the lead and lure. 

Mr, Geen’s comparison of the three 
most notable fish he has caught is 
interesting. He has found salmon- 
fishing costly, trout-fishing precarious, 
and pollack-fishing cheap and the fish 
unsophisticated. They are absolutely 
on the wait for your Jure and do not 
hesitate to let you know it. 

Fully half the book is devoted toa 
description of the author’s rambles in 
Ireland, a third to his Scottish exploits, 
and the remainder to pleasant memories 
of some of the most productive English 
angling grounds. He is full of praise 
of Irish fishing, Irish scenery, and the 
arish people; of the fascinations of 
Glen Lyon and the Tay for salmon; 
and of the Thames for trout, barbel, 
gudgeon, and bream. 


A wee bit of the lovely road that faithfully 
follows the Tay from rise to fall 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Will Owen. 


INSUFFICIENT DATA 
Dominie: Now, boys, 43 lb. of butter at is. 3d. the Ib. 
Smart Boy: Please, sir, salt or fresh? 
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THE NEW MARQUIS OF ANGLESEY AND 


Am Unconventional Portrait. 


Lord Shrewsbury.—The 
families of Paget, Talbot, and 
Herbert are closely connected 
by marriage, both in recent 
years as well as by other and 


former ties. Lord Shrews , 


bury and Talbot, our premier 
earl and owner of that most 
delightful of houses, Ingestre, 
near Stafford, is not only an 
exceedingly busy and most 
methodical man of business 
but is also an all-round good 
sportsman ; be it with rod or 
gun, hounds, polo, or motor, 
nothing comes amiss to him, 
andin all of them he can more 
than hold his own. His son, 
Lor Ingestre, now serving in 
the Blues, is following in his 
footsteps and promises to 
make his mark in the world 
of sport. He married the 
eldest sister of the present 
Lord Anglesey, who was 
then Miss Paget, for her late 
father, who was __heir-pre- 
sumptive to the title, was 
known as Lord Alexander 
Paget. Lord Alexander’s 
younger daughter . married 
Lord Herbert, the eldest son 
of Lord Pembroke, the owner 
of beautiful Wilton, Lord 
Herbert, who is also in the 
Blues, is a keen sportsman, as 
are all the Herberts, and 
thus through these two mar- 
riages the families of Paget, 
Talbot, and Herbert are 
closely allied. 

Lord Anglesey’s Home.— 
Beaudesert — pronounced, of 
course, by the locals as Bu- 
dessert—is situated some five 
miles from Rugéley in Staf- 
fordshire. A portion of the 
old park belongs to Cannock 
Chase, and under this park 


THE MARQUIS OF ANGLESEY,,AGED TWENTY, AND THE EARL OF SHREWSBURY 


THE LONG GALLERY AT BEAUDESERT 


Showing the condition in which it was left by the auctioneers after the 


removal of some of the late earl’s books 


AND TALBOT 
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HIS HOME 


run the seams of coal from 
which Lord Anglesey derives 
his wealth. The views from 
the windows of the house 
are supeib, for on the norih 
stretching away is Cannock 
Chase and beyond it in the 
distance is Stafford. Looking 
east from the front door is a 
wide vale and panorama 
extending for thirty miles. 
This looks towards Burton, 
while making a_half-right 
turn there are the three tall 
spires of Lichfield Cathedral, 
The park is beautifully 
wooded, with ideal coveris 
for holding game or affordiny 
tall shots, while imme- 
diatcly around the house is 
the pool covered with lilies 
and the sloping grounds, just 
now one huge carpet of 
bluebells, beautiful beyond 
description. It is an Eliza- 
bethan structure with a fine 
banqueting hall as well asa 
long gallery which — until 
recently held many valuable 
books. There is much oak 
panelling, and in the state 
bedroom—used by George 
1V.-—the old Japanese paper, 
which has been up for per- 
haps acentury, retains al] the 
freshness of its colours. 


‘Thess WO nige sheer 
Lord Anglesey, who till 
recently was simply Chazles 
Paget, also joined the 
Blues a week or so ago. 
Like all the Pagets he is very 
tall and is most amiable and 
charming in manner. His 
inheritance is a large one, 
or will be when he is of 
age—for le does not come of 
age until he attains his. 
twenty-fifth birthday. 


A ROYAL BEDROOM AT BEAUDESERT 


This is the state bedroom used by King George IV. during a visit to the: 
long-disused mansion 
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The Favourite Home of the New Karl of Amglesey. 


BEAUDESERT, WHERE THE NEW EARL OF ANGLESEY WILL LIVE 


Giving a preference to that seat over Plas Newydd, which his predecessor called Anglesey Castle but which is now to resume its earlier name 


THE POND IN THE PARK AT BEAUDESERT 


Beaudesert Park is in Cannock Chase, South Staffordshire. The mining royalties of the Staffordshire property will in a very short time restore to the 
Anglesey peerage the wealth which the last owner of the title dissipated 
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A Promising 
Young Peer.— Lord 
Anglesey whose por- 
trait appears on 
another page as well 
as in the group on 
this page, has two 
homes, Plas Newydd 
and Beaudesert. It 
is pleasant to think 
that not only. will 
these. places be re- 
stored to their original 
glories but the owner 
will also find himself 


extremely well off 
when he attains his 
majority. It is sad 


indeed to see the 
houses as they now 
are stripped of every- 
thing worth remoy- 
ing and little but the 
shell left of homes 
which have such his- 
toric associations. It 
is no use looking back 
or raking up things 
best buried and for- 
gotten, rather is it 
better to feel thank- 
ful that the great 
family of which Lord Anglesey is the head 
has in its representative one who possesscs 
such high character and promise for the 
future—one, too, who is likely to restore full 
prestige to a title which was conferred on that 
brilliant soldier, Loid Uxbridge, his fore- 
elder, who commanded the cavalry at the 
battle of Waterloo. 


A Burly Baron.—The poverty of the 
English language is never so conspicuous as 
when you have to use the same foreword to 
indicate peers of the same name but of 
different grades. When you speak of Lord 
Grey there is nothing to show whether you 
mean the comparatively modern earl who is 
making speeches in Canada or the very 
ancient baron who carried the golden spurs 
at the coronation. The latter, Lord Grey de 
Ruthyn, is one of those jovial, burly barons 
who look as if they might have dropped out 
of the middle ages into the present century 
by some happy accident just to show us what 
the big, broad-shouldered warriors were like 
who followed the Williams and the Edwards 
of the Conquest and after. He is one of the 
few English peers who really likes living in 
Ireland, and he spends a good deal of his 
time over there. Lady Grey de Ruthyn was 
formerly a Miss Foster and well known about 
Windsor. Their only child, born twelve 
years ago, lived only a month, and at present 
the heir to the peerage is a younger brother 
who is ranching out in the Far Wesi. 


The Headfort Inheritance.—The little 
Earl of Bective, who kept his third birthday 
last week, will never be’ as wealthy as his 
uncle, the last bearer of the title. The little 
earl’s father, Lord Headfort, was a younger 
son, and only succeeded to the marquisate 
through the premature death of his half- 
brother, Lord Bective, in 1893. Lord Head- 
fort’s father, the late marquis, was a poor 


SOCIETY IN TOWN 


AND 


A GROUP AT BEAUDESERT 


The names reading from left to right, are: The Dowager Countess of Shrewsbury, the Earl 
of Shrewsbury and Talbot, Muriel Viscountess Helmsley, Viscountess Ingestre, Lady Alexandra 


Paget, the Marquis of Anglesey, Lady Herbert 


Irish peer, though his first wife, #ée Miss 
Amelia Thompson, was one of the great st 
heiresses connected with the City some sixty 


years ago. Her wealth, however, went to her 
only son, the Jate Lord Bective, and through 
him to his only surviving daughter, now Lady 
Henry Cavendish-Bentinck. The present 
Marquis of Headfort was the son of the late 
Lord Headfort’s second marriage with the 
daughter of Lord John Thynne, who is now 
the dowager marchioness. Of course, he had 
the Irish estates, but these are not very 
valuabl>, and there was thus little save the 
title—and the man—to attract Miss Rosie 
Boote. That erstwhile Gaiety girl makes a 
very popular marchioness, by the way. She 
is Irish and Catholic herself, and she knows 
how to ‘‘ put the comether” on the tenants, 
as they sav in county Meath. 


Lady Lytton.—Since her marriage Lady 
Lytton has more than confirmed the good 
opinion she won on all sides when she 
was Miss Pamela Plowden. If she and her 
husband tad only a tithe of the wealth 
that is wasted on some of the impossible 
people one meets in the social struggle they 
would go far. Lord Lytton, who used to be 
looked upon as a mild young man with no 
particular desire to be or to do anything, 
has developed quite a vein of cleverness and 
a very perceptible political backbone. Lady 
Lytton, too, seems horn to shine in society, 
she is so original and clever. As a friend 
once put it, she is just a composite blend of 
philosophy and frivolity. She can dress and 
she can talk, and together these sum up the 
indispcnsablcs. Some of her social talent 
was no doubt derived from the beautiful 
mother who queened it in India, but a good 
deal she owes to Lady Granby and Mrs. 
Asquith, each of whom was something 
between a chaperon and a sister to her when 
she was motherless and inexperienced. 
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COUNTRY—WEEK BY 


WEEK. 


Mrs. Moreton 
Frewen. —- During 
her husband’s 
absence in America 
Mrs. Moreton 
Frewen has been 
staying at Innis- 
hannon, a little way 
up the river Bandon 
from Kinsale, where 
she has_ thoroughly 
enjoyed the glorious 
spring weather which 
favours county Cork 
long before it arrives 
in London. Mr. 
Frewen prefers the 
country, and though 
she must come to 
London from time 
to time to keep in 
touch with life she 
is not nearly so well 
known in society as 
her sisters. Her 
charming daughter, 
Miss Frewen, does 
not feel the call of 
the country and is 
rather bored by a 
quiet life. She is a 
very good dancer, 
and when she goes to the boy-and-girl dances 
in town is a favourite with the men. She 
likes the bustle of life at the hub, and I 
should not be surprised if she persuades her 
mother to make a stay at the centre of 
things now that everybody is up for the 
session. 


Fond of Racing.—At recent race meetings 
Lady Lurgan has been amongst the adituées 
of the course, looking tall and graceful in the 
neat garb of the set. Her complexion was 
as fresh as ever. It is the envy of her friends 
and makes them vow that a dark woman 
always has the advantage of the blondes in 
that respect. Racing is not Lady Lurgan’s 
hobby. That runs to another extreme. > She 
delights in making fancy silk shades to be 
used with the electric light, and these she 
presents to her particular friends. 


The Bride’s Garter.—It is an old custom 
at the Prussian Court for the guests at the 
wedding of the Crown Prince to divide between 
them the garter of the Princess Royal. For- 
merly tke princess herself used to take off 
one of her garters and cut it up for distribution 
among the guests, but nowadays a_ gs; ecial 
pair is made ornamented with ribbons, on 
which are embroidered in gold and silk the 
arms of the bride surmounted by the royal 
crown. After the ceremonies are over the 
Grand Mistress of the Court takes one of 
these garters out of its case, cuts it up, and 
distributes the pieces to the principal guests. 
The other garter and the case are put away 
in the archives of the royal house of Prussia, 
where there is a complete collection of all the 
garters of the royal and imperial princesses. 
The pair which will figure at the wedding of 
the Duchess Cécile have been made at 
Schwerin, and the bride herself has designed 
the coat of arms which is emblazoned on 
them. 
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THE LATEER 


PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Week by Week. 


The ‘‘Hamlet” Boom Burst.—I am not 
astonished that Mr. Martin Harvey has 
withdrawn his Ham/ez, not because it lacked 
interest but simply because we have had far 
too much Ham/et. Managers are exactly 
like sheep. When they see one of their 
number making a little money in a particular 
line they rush at the. same thing, so that they 
end. by reducing everybody’s profits. The 
production of Hamed at 
the Adelphi (notable for 
the ingenious appear- 
ance Oras Mts tlea bs 
Irving) has gone by the 
board, for on Monday a 
play by Mr. Fagan, 
Onder which King? 
was produced. 


Zendaism at the Im- 
perial—_Mr. Fagan is 
getting on. The Prayer 
of the Sword was no 
great success at the 
Adelphi, but to-day Mr. 
Fagan finds himself re- 
presented at two houses 
—the Imperial and 
the Adelphi. Has hea 
contempt for the play- 
zoing public’s non-appre- 
ciation of his first effort ? 
Here at the Imperial he 
aas produced a frankly 
Zenda play called Haw- 
thorne, U.S.A. The 
chief character is An- 
thony Hamilton Haw- 
thorne, which insistently 
suggests the author of 
The Prisoner of Zenda. 
Thus :— 

Anthony Hope Hawkins 
Anthony Hamilton Hawthorne 
However, it is gallant in 
its impossible way, and 
the public loved it on 
the first night. Mr. 
Waller as the redoubt- 
able Anthony figures as 
an American diplomat 
and millionaire who 
takes the reins of 
government in Borrovina 
(“a small independent 
state somewhere in the 
mess of south-eastern 
Europe”), pays its debts, 
and marries its princess 
(Miss Millard). There 
is one extremely inte- 
testing scene when 
Anthony faces a band of 
military conspirators and bribes them off. 
Some critics have decided that the play is 
really a farce. I think it may be as greata 
success as Monsieur Beaucaire, which was 
also a frank imitation of better models. A 
capital sketch of a conventional minister of 
police is contributed by Mr, A. E. George, 
while Mr. Arthur Lewis plays the part of a 
different minister with much skill. 


Coquelin at the Shaftesbury. — M. 
Coquelin, previous to his departure for 
South America, gives the first. of six per- 
formances at the Shaftesbury to-day, sup- 
ported by M. Coquelin, cadet, M. Jean 
Coquelin, Mdlle. Marguerite Moréno (from the 


Comédie Frangaise), Mdlle. Louise Sylvie (of © 


the Odéon Theatre), and a powerful company 
from the Thédtre Municipal de la Gaité 


IRVING 


THE ‘*HAMLET" BOOM—MR. H. B. 
under the direction of M. Henri Hertz. 
He will present Z’4ddé Constantin, Les 
Romanesques, Les Précieuses Ridicules, and 
Notre Jeunesse (the newest comedy by 
Alfred Capus). The production of No¢ve 
Jeunesse will be particularly interesting as 
in it will appear the three Coquelins—M. 
Coquelin, ainé, M. Coquelin, cadet, and 


M. Jean Coquelin. 
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Madame le Bargy.—Madame le Bargy, 
the clever and beautiful French actress who 
is toact in English with Mr. George Alexander 
at the St. James’s Theatre at the close of the 
run of John Chilcote, W.P., is the wife of a 
gifted French actor, M. Bargy, who has for so 
many years been a member of the Comédie 
Francaise company. For sometime Madame 
le Bargy has been playing at- the Gymnase 

Theatre in M.° Bern- 
stein’s play, Le Bercail, 
and it. was when Mr. 
Alexander saw her fine 
acting in that piece that 
he induced her to appear 
with him in London. 
Madame le Bargy has 
been very carefully 
trained by her husband, 
and although her actual 
stage experience’ is of 
only three years dura- 
tion her natural intelli- 
gence, her temperament, 
and her great charm 
have quickly brought 
her to the front rank of 
her profession. She 
speaks English remark- 
ably. well, having gained 
her great facility in con- 
versation through daily 
practice for many years 
with an English gover- 
ness, and there seems 
every reason to suppose 
that she will acquit her- 
self as successfully at 
“the St. James’s as did 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
when playing in French 
or Miss Margaret Hal- 
stan in German. Great 
interest attaches to these 
linguistic experiments. 
The piece in which 
Madame le Bargy will 
appear is The Wan of 
the Moment, an English 
version of M. Alfred 
Capus’s_ striking play, 
L’ Adversaire. 


Miss Ethel Irving.— 
I owe three people an 
apology, for last week by 
a slip of the pen I called 
Mr. Gilbert Porteous’s 
wife “* Miss Isabel 
Irving ” when, of course, 
I meant Miss Ethel 
Irving. The tantalising 
thing was, first, that [ 
discovered the mistake for myself just when 
it was too late to alter; secondly, that Miss 
Isabel Irving is, as we all know, a different 
person. Meantime let me say that Miss 
Ethel Irving has greatly improved her bill at 
the Criterion by introducing Mr. Gilbert’s 
Comedy and Tragedy, a playlet that suits her 
talent. What Paniela Wanted has been 
thoroughly brightened. 


THE TATLER 


Réjane.—It is many years since London 
has had the privilege of the production of a 
French play before it has been seen in Paris. 
Such a privilege wiil, however, be accorded 
when Madame Réjane presents L’//zrondelle 
at Terry’s Theatre to-morrow. M. Nicodemi, 
the author of Z’Hirondelle, isa 
young writer of great ability 
whose genius attracted Madame 
Réjane’s attention from the first. 

. It was he who wrote Locandiéra, 
and in L’Ecuyere we see an 


adaptation by him from the 
German. At present M. Nico- 
demi is working on a_ light 


comedy in collaboration with 
the veteran French writer, Albin 
Valabregue, and the play has 
been already accepted for pro- 
duction at.the Paris Gymnase. 
Altogether, taking L’Age 
@ Aimer, La Petite Marquise, 
LHirondelle, Madame Sans- 
Géne, and La Dame aux 
Camélias, Réjane’s réfertotre 
.is one of unusual interest. The 
company supporting her is one 
of the most powerful which has 
visited London in recent years. 
All the prominent parts in the 
first productions will be filled by 
the original impersonators. 


Covent Garden.—To-morrow 
will be one of the red-letter 
nights in the annals of Covent 
Garden, for the King of Spain 
pays a state visit to the Opera. 
These things are extraordinarily 
well done at Covent Garden, 
thanks to the business capacity 
of Mr. Neil Forsyth rather than 
to the musical value of the 
entertainment, for, however well 
sung, a triple bill mide up of 
acts of different operas cannot be very 
satisfying. It is in the adroit arrangement 
of the thousand and one details “in front” 
that Mr. Forsyth excels. The occasion also 
gives many opportunities to the (literal) man 
in the street, for there are soldiers about ; 


COVENT GARDEN’S CANADIAN PRIMA DONNA 


Miss Donalda in Manon Lescaut 


indeed, Bow Street is held by them. Mean- 
time I have recorded some very fine perform- 
ances at Covent Gaiden, notably the brilliant 
Elizabeth of Madame Wittich in Tannhaduser. 
Rigoletto with Caruso and Selma Kurz is 
surely unapproachable. 


MADAME REJANE MAKING-UP 


Miss Pamela Gaythorne.—This young 


player has done some good work at the 
Adelphi. In Zhe Taming of the Shrew she 


appeared as Bianca’s pacific sister and in 
Flamlet as the Player Queen. 


Hutchinson & Svenden 


MISS GAYTHORNE AT THE ADELPHI 


As the Player Queen in Hamlet 
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A Canadian Prima Donna.—Miss Pauline 
Donalda made her dédu¢ at Covent Garden 
the other evening in the part of Micaela. 
She was born twenty years ago at Montreal. 
After a few months of study in New York she 
took the advice of MM. Salignac and Dufriche 
and went to Paris for two years 
as the pupil of M. Edmond 
Duvernoy, being wise enough to 
study, besives singing, the art of 
diction and miming. This wintcr, 
afier a successful début at Nice, 
where, besides. playing Manon 
and other parts she created the 
véle of Nelly in Leoncavallo’s 
Chatterton, she accepted a 
three-years engagement — at 
Covent Garden and also at 
Brussels. She should: have a 
brilliant career thanks to her 
gifts of voice, dramatic powcr, 
and personal charm. 


An English Dancer Abroad. 
—Miss Dolly Thornton began 
the study of serious dance several 
years ago and took a first public 
engagement at King’s Theatre 
in the Christmas pantomime of 
1903, after which she decided to 
study under a_ proper ballet 
mistress and consulted Madame 
Paglieri at Florence, who advised 
her that she had ali the elements 
of a really great danseuse. After 
months serious work 
Miss Thornton gratified not only 
her teacher but the great. ballet 
mastcr, Signor Biancifiori, by 
appearing at: his benefit in the 
Verdi Theatre. Her beautiful 
work must have been evidenced 
not only from the ordinary public 
demonstration, for the second 
evening the zwpresarzo and his 
wife, Signor and Signora de Comis, presente: 
Miss Thornton with a superb crown of roses 
—an unusual tribute. She is arranging some 
appearances on the Continent prior to return- 
ing to England. It is not often that English 


several 


dancers are seen abroad. 


MISS DOLLY THORNTON 


Who has been dancing abroad 
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Mrs. Tree as the Queen im “Hamlet” at the Adelphi. 


Johnston & Hoffmann 


Mrs. Tree played the part of the Queen in succession to Miss Maud Milton when the latter joined Mr. Martin Harvey.’ Mrs. Tree has also played Ophelia in her time 
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“The Little Michus*’ at Daly’s Theatre. 


i 


toresed 
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Play Pictorial Co. 


MISS MABEL GREEN AS ‘‘MARIE BLANCHE” AND MISS ADRIENNE AUGARDE AS ‘* BLANCHE MARIE” 


They play the part of fostersisters in M. Messager’s charming operetta. Marie Blanche is supposed to be the daughter of an aristocrat—General des Ifs; the other 
one is thought to be the daughter of Pierre Michu, the peasant. As a matter of fact, the general's daughter is far more like a peasant in all her instincts, and after 
Blanche, who has an aristocratic cavalier, has shed some pretty little tears her noble identity is assured 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Five Prizewinners. 


WELSH FISHERMAN 


Fifth Prize—Miss A. L. Tottenham, Lofthouse, 


Torquay 


We pay each week the sum of 
ONE GUINEA 


for the best snapshot which we receive 
during that week. All the letters in this 
Competition must be sent to the Kodak 
Editor, THe TatLer, Great New Street, 
London, and all photographs, exclusive 
of the prizewinners, will be returned 
immediately if accompanied by a stamped 
and addressed envelope, except those we 
desire to retain for publication. For these 
we pay 
HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the copyright. Every photograph 
must have plainly written on the back the 
name and address of the sender and a clear 
description of thesubject. Only one photo- 
graph may be sent at one time. The 
negative is not required. 

This week, in addition to our prize- 
winners, we have pleasure in highly com- 
mending the following subjects :— 


“The Woodpecker,’' C. M. Cooper, 
95, East Street, Southampton. 

“Oldest Yew Tree in England,"’ Miss 
S. O. Maw, Holmesdale, Nutfield. 

‘*Snake-charmers at Benares,’’ Mrs. 
Main, Ampherlan, Carnwath, N.B. 

“Mer de Glace, Chamonix,’ C. H. E. 
West, 78, Muswell Road, Muswell Hill. 

‘Thrush on Nest,"’ E. F. A. Hay, 
Murray, Wellington College, Bristol. 

An Elephant with her Baby,"' Miss 
I. Buchanan, 1, Elsworthy Terrace, 
Regent's Park. 


YOUNG BLACKBIRDS 


Fourth Prize—Sergeant E. H. Rossiter, Military 
Hospital, Perth 


STUDY OF A CHILD’S HEAD 


Second Prize—Miss Armstrong, 5, Clifton Terrace, Monkstown, Dublin 


GARGOYLE, NOTRE DAME 
Third Prize—Miss Charrington, 45, Pont Street, 


London, S.W. 


“Dover Harbour,’ E. S. Tait, School- 
house, Cranbrook. Kent. 

“Cheviot Ewes and Iambs,"’ T K. 
Fair, Seafield House, West Barns, Dunbar. 

““The Country Lane,’' Miss Pitt, The 
Albynes, Bridgnorth. 

“Norman Door, Paignton Parisi 
Church,’’ Carslake Winter-Wood, Ken- 
wick, Paignton. 

“Coy Polly,’’ Mrs. Graham, Netherly 
House, Wigan. 

“‘Cutting Spars for Thatching,"’ Miss 
Shiffner, Coombe, Lewes. 

‘Ferry Boat at Baveno.’’ Miss M. 
Harrison Smith, Carlton Hall, Worksop 

“ Clovelly,"’ J. S. Haycraft, 24, Upper 
Park Road, Hampstead. 

‘“ Evening on Lake Como,” Miss D. F. 
Corsellis, Russ Hill, Cherlwood, Surrey. 

“Firing a Royal Salute,’’ G. J. Allen, 
121, Strada St. Torri, Sliema, Malta. 

‘‘ The Priory at Christchurch,"’ Miss M. 
Ince, Lawnhill, New Barnet. 

“Old Welsh Farmhouse, 1582,’’ Mrs. 
Swanston, Woodside, Brecon. 

“Coming into Port,’ R. W. Cole, 
College of Agriculture, Downton. 

‘King Edward II.’s Shrine, Gloucester 
Cathedral." N. Smart, 40, Compagne 
Gardens, West Hampstead. 

‘Petit Gris,’’ Miss M. Shaw, Frensham 
Grove, Farnham. 

‘The Four Friends,'’ Mrs, Ernest 
Raphael, 38, Hill Street, W. 

“Old Street in Lisieux, Normandy,” 
W. J. Jones, 14, Telford Avenue, Streat- 
ham Hill. 


E 


DIVING FOR BECHE-DE-MER IN WEI-HAI-WEI] HARBOUR 


First Prize—J. Williamson, 9, Station Road, Woolwich 
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The Bran Pie—* Motors.” 


ost of those who live in the neighbourhood of that classic 
thoroughfare, the Hammersmith Road, and do not them- 
selves drive the fiery and untamed motor, will sympathise with the 
pathetic appeal of a nobleman resident in that locality for protection 
for himself and his children. To an observer seated on the top of 
an omnibus above the line of smell it is amusing to watch the droves 
of motors pushing their way through the vehicular jungle of High 
Street, Kensington, before launching out into their top speed on the 
wide, straight stretch that sometimes leads to destruction at the 
Broadway, Hammersmith. On a fine Saturday afternoon the stream 
of cars is a striking testimony to the fact that there is still much 
money in England in spite of war debts and free trade. To be 
sure, Vespasian could not have said of the money spent on motors, 
Von olet, but the smell is for the slower passengers left behind. 


he wise and prudent man can still cross the Hammersmith Road 

in safety, for it is long and fairly straight. He has only, by 

day, to see that there is no motor car nearer than about a quarter 
of a mile and no bicycle or faster horse-drawn vehicle within a 
hundred yards. The side streets are generally innocuous, though 
occasionally large vans hurtle round unexpected corners. But 
perhaps it is too much to expect a nobleman of hereditary eccen- 
tricity to be so circumspect and to adopt the modern reversal of the 
epitaph, SZ monumentum, etc. “If you do zo¢ want to order your 
tombstone, look round you” is the maxim for the Hammersmith 
Road. Nor would one expect due deliberation from the average 
nursemaid distracted by the centrifugal tendencies of*-her charges. 


ADVENTURE OF A RUNAWAY HORSE 


A sensational incident occurred recently at St. Heliers, Jersey, when a 
horse harnessed to a cart bolted down sixty-six steps, which are shown 
above, The top picture was taken the day after the occurrence, and 

shows that little or no damage happened to either animal or vehicle 


It is the way of young women of the domestic class to linger shiver- 
ing on the brink with the front wheels of the infant mail-cart poised in 
air, and then make a frantic hen-like rush across the wild way of the 
coming car. Children, too, whether of noble or other extraction, are 
too apt to stray into the midst of a brisk traffic and choose the 
centre of the road for tying their shoes or trailing a tin engine. 


nfortunately we cannot apply natural selection to these innocent 
victims. Poultry must be left to find out ‘for themselves. 
After a few generations of hens have been thinned out by passing 
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By Adriam Ross. 


cars the survivors will possibly Jearn that they must either stay on 
the side of the road where they are or, if they take the traditional 
measure of scooting across in front of passing vehicles, they must 
start sooner. No doubt some hens suffered when mail coaches 
replaced the lumbering waggons of the remote past, but their 
descendants adapted themselves to their environment. No doubt 
the chickens of to-day will learn to avoid a forty-horse Panhard as; 
cleverly as their ancestresses shunned a four-horse coach. For mar- 
quises and other men we must aid the rather wasteful processes o} 
the survival of the fittest. 


Hall 
SOME OF LORD RAYLEIGH’S STOCK AT TERLING PLACE 


Lord Rayleigh combines a profound knowledge of experimental science with the 
hobby of dairy-farming 


here must be education on both sides. The motorist must realise 
the possibilities of cross-roads. For too many chauffeurs, 
amateur or professional, the sight of a clear road ahead is an 
irresistible appeal for high speed. This is all very well when there 
is, let us say, a park railing one side and on the other an almost 
unbroken line of mansions. | But when numerous smal'er streets 
open into the main thoroughfare, and especially when two streets 
open opposite each other, let the motor-driver beware. He can 
study his route on the map beforehand, and he must realise that in 
the neighbourhood of the Edith Road, let us say, he may look out 


for members of the house of Douglas, 
@2 the other hand, nursemaids and children must be early 
instructed in the duties of observation. The vague, vacant, 
unsecing stare of the baby cannot be lost too soon. We are warned 
against teaching children to read too early and sending them to 
school too young. If they can be taught to sce what they look at, 
to distinguish what and where any object is, they will teach them- 
selves most other things out of sheer curiosity and pleasure of 
learning. ‘The difference between vehicles in appearance and speed 
is something that will appeal to the very youngest. A child just 
beginning to speak called a fly a “ go-bee” because it was something 
like a bee, of which the child knew the name, and went faster than 
its industrious relative. A few lessons in looking round to see what 
carriages are on the road and in classifying these vehicles, treated 
as a new and entertaining game, will soon impress circumspection 
upon the infant mind. 


he remedy suggested by the protesting peer would not seem to 
meet the case. It will be of little use to carry a rifle or 
revolver as a protection from wild cars, and even an armour-plated 
perambulator mounting a Maxim might fail to afford safety. Even a 
Western cowboy could take three steps into safety quicker than he 
could manipulate his “gun”; to slay the chauffeur would be vain 
if the car continued to run down the slaver, and a mangled marquis 
would be in no case to hit the miscreant who had just passed over 
him. If able to shoot at all he would most likely hit some equally 
inoffensive passer-by, 


Gin a marquis meet a motor 
Comin’ down the street, 

May the marquis shoot the motor 
Just before they meet? 


Ilka bullet has its billet, 
Wide the shots may fly; 

And when he shoots I ha’e my doots 
The victim may be I, 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


The Personality of John Roberts.—More 
than a year ago | wrote in THE TATLER that 
the opponents of John Roberts in a serious 
match would always be at a grave disadvan- 
tage. They would have to play against not 
merely the real Roberts but against an imagi- 
nary Roberts, the man of mystery who had 
never yet been beaten and of whom nobody 
could tell with certainty the exact extent of his 
resources, Mr. Sydenham Dixon said to me 
recently that, judged by the only reliable 
standard, Stevenson was a finer player 
than Roberts ever had been. The 
standard, of course, was a comparison 
of the averages of the two players. 
There are, however, two objections to 
this method of comparison. In the 
first place, I doubt very much if 
Roberts’s average in his best days was 
accurately kept ; and, secondly, it had 
to be proved that Stevenson’s general 
average and his average against Roberts 
would work out at the same figure. 
Before his match with Stevenson one 
heard a. good deal of the unreasoning 
enthusiasm of the supporters of John 
Roberts. But was it more unreasoning 
than the certainty which prevailed 
among Stevenson’s patrons that this 
man must win by more than his points ? 
On the opening-afternoon of the match 
I sat next to a sporting journalist who 
has followed billiard ‘* form” closely 
for thirty years. When Stevenson had 
finished his big break he said to me, 
“John is as close to him now as he 
will be during the match.” I only quote 
this remark to show how utterly a 
shrewd judge failed to understand the 
influence of the personality and prestige 
of Roberts on his opponent. 


The Moral of the Match.—I am writing 
this before the end of the match, and for all 
I know Stevenson may eventually prove the 
winner. But whatever its result, the game 
has, I think, conclusively proved that Roberts 
is still the most attractive billiard-player in 
the world. Stevenson last week complained 
that he was put off his game by the unblushing 
partiality shown by the spectators for Roberts. 
There is no doubt that the feeling in the room 


THE LONDON ATHLETIC CLUB MEETING AT STAMFORD BRIDGE 
The finish of the 100 yd. Handicap—H. S. Robinson (5 yd. start) first; J. W. Morton, South London Harriers (scratch), second. 


was unmistakably in favour of Roberts, but 
I do not think Stevenson had any serious 
ground for complaint. On the first day of 
the match the applause was evenly distributed, 
and it was not until the fourth day when 
Roberts began to cut into the handicap that 
any marked favouritism was shown for the 
older player, and for this Stevenson was _ par- 
tially to blame. After one burst of cheering 


for Roberts Stevenson sat in his chair after 


Copyright of ‘The Tatler” 


Cc. J. BURNUP 


Who has made his reappearance in the Kent team 


his opponent’s break was finished for a couple 
of minutes and certainly gave the impression 
that he was none too well pleased. Human, 
or rather British, nature being what it is the 
cheering for Roberts became louder than 
ever 


A Great Showman.—Whether Roberts 


is playing as well as ever I am_ not prepared 
to say, but there can be no question that his 
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“showmanship” has not diminished. The 
game he plays is the game the public want 
to see. With all its science and delicacy, 
Stevenson’s top-of-the-table game is unattrac- 
tive to the man in the street, who finds it 
almost as monotonous as the old spot stroke. 
Harverson has described Roberts as a stroke- 
player and Stevenson as a maker of breaks. 
I would rather describe Roberts as an all- 
round genius and Stevenson as a specialist. 
Or, to change the metaphor, Roberts 
has an infinitely larger billiard vocabu- 
lary than his rival, 


The Cause of Charity. — The 
editor of that exceedingly enterprising 
paper, the Daily Express, has hit upon 
a happy idea for providing his readers 
with a pleasant memento of the Aus- 
tralians’ tour and for helping at the 
same time the good cause of charity. 
The Express is now offering for sale 
among its readers autographed portraits 
—the actual photographs, not repro- 
ductions—of the Australians, the pro- 
ceeds to go to the Fresh Air Fund, an 
excellent institution founded and orga- 
nised by Mr. Arthur Pearson for giving 
a holiday in the country to the waifs 
and strays of the East-end. The Aus- 
tralians are to be congratulated on the 
prompt way they have co-operated with 
the Daily Express in helping what 
is one of the most deserving of all 
charities. 


Sheffield and London.—There will 
bea flavour of Sheffield about London’s 
two new football clubs next winter as 
Needham is coming to the Crystal 
Palace and Foulke has been booked for 
Chelsea. I do not know whether 
Needham has been engaged as a 
coach or a player, but in either capacity he will 
be of immense value. The only time I saw 
Needham last season he had lost something 
of his old activity, but he knows more about 
half-back play than any man in England. If 
it is necessary to have at least one personality 
in every professional team the Chelsea directors 
could not have made a better choice than 
Foulke ; apart from his goal-keeping qualities 
he is invaluable as a side show. M.R. R. 


T. E. Grant 


Time, 10 sec. 
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The Marylebone Cricket Club 


a[ehe Marylebone = Cricket 

Club occupies a more 
paramount position in the 
realm of the game than the 
Jockey Club can assume in 
racing, for the rules of M.C.C. 
are recognised wherever a 
match is played, be it in 
Philadelphia, Me.bouine, or 
Honolulu, and to the committee 
are referred for decision all 
vexed questions which crop up 
in any part of the world. The 
famous club has tacitly as- 
sumed a supremacy to which 
it was never elected but which 
is never likely to be challenged, 
and to all intents and purposes 
it possesses autocratic powers 
that are all the more impres- 
sive because so rarely dis- 
played although so universally 
recognised. 

For a candidate to be 
elected a member of M.C.C., if 
he be not an active cricketer, 
his name has to be on the 
books for nearly  five-and- 
twenty years, and I personally 
remember seconding a newly- 
born babe, blanks being left 
for a few days for his Christian 
names, which were as yet un- 
decided. There are about 
5,000 Englishmen to-day privi- 
leged to wear the yellow and 
red colours, and, of course, 


Photograph specially taken for ** The Tatler 
THE MOST BRILLIANT BAT 


Mr. Victor Trumper finishing a stroke to leg 


This magnificent cricketer, of whom some appreciation appeats on this page, is 


eight-and-twenty years old, and has happily proved the 
that he was threatened with lung trouble. 


He is just as popular individually as 
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and the Australians. 


under the diection of the 
premier club and that similar 
ventures to America and South 
Africa may also be under their 
auspices, especially as the 
world-wide cricket experience 
and tact of Lord Hawke are 
always at the disposition of the 
authorities. 

Unquestionably interest in 
the first-class matches of M.C.C, 
is now nothing like so great as 
in the seventies and eighties, 
and despite the fact that almost 
every prominent cricketer is a 
member it is often difficult to 
obtain the services of first-rate 
amateurs for the engagements 
with the counties, so the latter 
now take these fixtures rather 
more lightly than of yore and 
seize the opportunity to give a 
high trial to some colts. The 
ground staff of M.C.C. also is 
distinctly weaker than it used 
to be. In 1881, represented by 
Barnes, Scotton, Ulyett, 
Flowers, Midwinter, Shaw, G. 
G. Hearne, O’Shaugnessy, 
Morley, Pilling, and Mycroft, 
the rest of the players could 
have been defeated. It is a 
very different matter to-day. 
However, if the true value of 
M.C.C. and Ground has 
diminished in first - class 
matches it is more than ever 


by Mr. G. W. Beldam 
IN THE WORLD 


allacy of the rumour 


many of these, even if not 
abroad, rarely enter the pavilion 
except for what are commonly 


he is as a cricketer— praise can go no further—and at third man_ has never been 

surpassed in the field. He is the only Australian except Mr. W. L. Murdoch, 

Mr. Clem Hill, and Mr. S. E..Gregory who has made two centuries in test 

matches in this country, and it is hoped he may soon recover from the effects 
of his accident 


beneficial in minor games, and 
Lord’s is to-day, as of yore, the 
Mecca of the world of cricket. 


known as the society matches. 
All the same, the big pavilion is 
inadequate to accommodate the 
members who flock in for a great match though on ordinary occasions 
there is ample room for another thousand or so albeit guests can 
then be introduced. These latter are generally surprised to find 
what a fine collection of pictures and prints in connection with 
cricket are hung on the walls. Indeed, the whole history of the 
game can be traced from these, from the cases of historical bats and 
from the cards of famous matches which have been framed for 
memorial. s 

The government of cricket is vested in a committee of sixteen, 
four of whom retire annually, elected at the general meeting of the 
club held on the first Wednesday in May. ‘The president for the 
year is then nominated by his predecessor, who vacates the chair 
after the annual dinner on the same evening. Lord Granby has in 
this manner been succeeded by Mr. C. E. Green, in his own day a 
fine batsman and to-day the munificent patron and the moving spirit 
of Essex cricket. All alterations in the laws of cricket have to be 
submitted to a general meeting of the members and must be carried 
by a two-thirds majority of those present. The trend of opinion of 
late years has been against any drastic changes, alike in the I.b.w. 
question and that of the tossing, but facilities for the declaration 
and the amendment of the follow-on regulations have been freely 
granted. 

The policy of the committee of M.C.C. has been judiciously 
conservative. In the last five-and-twenty years, if they have initiated 
little they have wisely assimilated and protected the best of the 
popular movements. For example, the scheme for the regulation of 
the county championship was not officially issued until October, 1894, 
though the press and public had waxed excited over this competition 
during many previous summers. Again, it was only in the winter of 
1903 that M.C.C. at last sent out a team under its own auspices 
to Australia although sides had been for thirty years going out under 
private enterprise, and it had long been recognised that the latter 
Was neither the most satisfactory nor responsible method. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that henceforth all Australian tours will be 


~ 


/ 


Possibly the Australians 
may regard their encounter 


with M.C.C, and Ground as 
an exhibition match, and the public may look upon it as a 
pleasant opportunity of watching our visitors rather than a very 
serious fixture, but none the less the great club can put a fine 
side in the field on occasion and are not likely to be represented 
by the poor eleven which on August 16, 1902, the colonials defeated 
by an innings and 34 runs. Of that side K. S. Ranjitsinhji, 
Mr. A. P. Lucas, Mr. Ernest Smith, and Thompson were the chief 
cricketers. By the way, a little bird whispers that it is quite possible 
that the Northamptonshire professional may get a place in an 
England eleven. As acricketer he would be well worth inclusion, 
but it is doubtful if he has participated in matches of the highest 
class sufficiently to impart a feeling of entire confidence. He 
certainly bowled finely at Adelaide v. South Australia for Lord 
Hawke’s New Zealand team, when he captured nine wickets for 85 runs 
in the first innings. But a test match under the prevalent conditions 
is a very high trial to any cricketer. 

In May, 1902, v. M.C.C. and Ground, in one of the most interest- 
ing matches of the last Australian tour, Mr. V. Trumper, by abso- 
lutely superb cricket, scored 105 and 86. If a plebiscite of the 
spectators at to-morrow’s match were to be taken the enormous 
majority would undoubtedly vote for another great display by the 
New South Wales crack. He was then the most brilliant batsman 
in the world, and if on the present tour he has not quite so quickly 
“cot off the mark” as some of his comrades, the ease and beauty 
of his strokes make’ it difficult to believe that he has fallen off. 
No batsman takes more risks, none show a greater joze de vivre 
at the wicket. Mr. Spofforth set the seal of his enormous reputation 
by taking six wickets for 4 runs the first time he played v. M.C.C. 
We all want Mr. Victor Trumper to maintain his by a glorious per- 
formance if he be sufficiently convalescent to appear. The sympathy 
always shown by M.C.C. in the sturdy development of Australian 
cricket makes the dinner to the visiting side a pleasant incident in a 


“great tour and serves as a fresh link in the chain which unites 


mother country and federated colonies. HOME GORDON. 
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Winere to Go for the Whitsuntide Holidays. 


London and South-Western Railway.—Excursions will be run 
to Ilfracombe, Bude, Plymouth, Exeter, Wadebridge, Camelford, 
Tavistock, Lyme Regis, Swanage, Portsmouth, Weymouth, Southsea, 
and the Isle of Wight. Special facilities are given to passengers 
holding ordinary, tourist, and week-end tickets, There will be 
fourteen-day excursions véd@ Southampton for Paris and the Conti- 
nent and the Channel Islands. 


Great Western Railway.—Complete arrangements have been 
made for the rapid and comtortable conveyance of the thousands of 
holidaymakers using the line at Whitsun. Many of the principal 
expresses will be run in two parts, and several additional long- 
distance non-stop expresses will be run during the week preceding 
Whitsun. The Great Western Company has issued a pamphlet 
giving in a simple form details of excursions from London to about 
500 towns and seaside and inland resorts for periods varying from 
half-day and day to fifteen days at low fares, thus affording country- 
men in London an opportunity of visiting their homes at small cost and 
Londoners to take a holiday at some of the most delightful pleasure 
resorts in the United Kingdom. The pamphlet can be obtained 
gratis at the company’s stations and offices (situated in every part 
of the metropolis) or will be sent post free on receipt of a post card 
addressed to “ Inquiry Office, Paddington Station, W.” 


London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway.—Cheap tickets 
for eight or fifteen days and Friday-to-Tuesday tickets will be issued 
to all the delightful seaside resorts on this line, and on Whit Sunday 
and Monday day trips will be run, full particulars of which will be 
found announced in a concise programme, which will be sent post 
free on application to the superintendent of the line, Brighton 
Railway, London Bridge. For those who are not able to get away 
to the seaside complete arrangements have been made to convey 
them quickly and cheaply to the Surrey hills. Extra trains will be 
run from London as required by the traffic, to the Crystal Palace on 
Whit Monday, Tuesday, and following days, returning in the evening 
at frequent intervals. 


South-Eastern and Chatham Railway.—Special excursion 
tickets will be issued to Paris véd Folkestone and Boulogne and 
vid Dover and Calais from June 8 to 11 inclusive. On Whit 
Sunday special day excursions will be run to Boulogne. Cheap 
tickets to Brussels by the Calais, Boulogne, and Ostend routes will 
be issued from June 7 to 12 inclusive, available for eight days. 
Special cheap eight-day return tickets to Amsterdam, the Hague, 
Scheveningen, and other Dutch towns vd Queenborough and 
Flushing will be issued from June 7 to 12 inclusive, leaving Victoria 
and Holborn at 9.25 a.m. Cheap seven-day excursion tickets to 
Liége (for the exhibition) vid Calais and vd Ostend will be issued 
daily. Cheap eight-day return tickets to Ostend will be issued from 
June 7 to 12 inclusive. 


London and North-Western Railway.—The ticket offices at 
Euston, Broad Street, Victoria (Pimlico), Kensington, and Willesden 
Junction will be open throughout the day from Monday, June 5, to 
Monday, June 12, inclusive, so that passengers wishing to obtain 
tickets can do so at any time of the day prior to the starting of the 
trains and so avoid the crush at the stations. Additional express 
trains will be run and special arrangements made in connection with 
the London and North-Western passenger trains for the Whitsuntide 


holidays. The company has arranged a very full programme of 
cheap excursions for the holidays, comprising bookings to all the 
principal points of interest in the threekingdoms.- For full particulars 
see the company’s announcements. 


Great Northern Railway.—The Great Northern will run excur- 
sions on June 9g for eight or seventeen days to certain stations in the 
north-eastern districts of England and also to Scotland. On Friday 
night, June 9, special excursions for three, six, or eight days to the 
Midlands, Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, and Lancashire. On June 10 
cheap express excursions for three, six, or eight days leave for the 
principal stations in the Norfolk district, Lincolnshire, Nottingham- 
shire, and north-east of England. The attractions of the Lincolnshire 
coast are being prominently brought under the notice of the public, 
for special excursions will leave King’s Cross for Skegness, Sutton- 
on-Sea, and Mablethorpe on Saturday, June Io, for three or four 
days; Monday, June 12, for one, three, or four days. 


The Great Central Railway.—An A B C programme issued by 
the Great Central Railway Company contains ample and admir- 
able facilities for those desirous of spending the holiday at places 
reached by its picturesque and comfortable route. Excursions are 
announced from London (Marylebone), Woolwich, Greenwich, and 
metropolitan stations to all the principal towns in the Midlands, 
north of England, north-east and north-west coast watering-places, 
and Scotland. Special fast trains will leave Marylebone at 12.5 
midnight on Friday and Saturday, June 9 and Io, and several 
additional expresses will be run at convenient times on Saturday, 
June Io. 


Midland Railway.—Some of the cheap excursions by the Mid- 
land Railway are as follows: On June 9g, at midnight, a train 
will leave for the Midland towns of England, tickets being available 
for three, six, or eight days, and to the north of England and Scot- 
land for eight or seventeen days. On June to trains will leave 
St. Pancras for all parts of the Midlands and the Lake District and 
also for Londonderry, tickets being available for periods varying 
from two to sixteen days. On Whit Monday tickets will be issued 
for the Midlands, Southend, Westcliff-on-Sea, and other places. 
To prevent inconvenience and crowding tickets to all the principal 
stations will be issued beforehand at any of the City booking 
offices, available from St. Pancras Staticn. 


Great Eastern Railway.—Cheap tickets available for eight days 
will be issued to Brussels, June 7 to Io inclusive, and June 12. 
Cheap tickets, available for seven days, will be issued to Liége for its 
exhibition v7@ Harwich and Antwerp. Passengers leaving London 
in the evening reach Brussels next morning and Liége at noon after 
a comfortable night’s rest on board the steamer. For visiting the 
Hague, the Rhine, north and south Germany, and Switzerland, 
special facilities are offered. A corridor train with dining and 
breakfast cars is run on the Hook of Holland service between 
London and Harwich. From the Hook of Holland through carriages 
are run in the North and South German express trains to Cologne, 
Bale, and Berlin, reaching Cologne at noon, Bale and Berlin in the 
evening. An excellent Danish trip may be enjoyed from June 8 or 
June Io to June 13 or 14. For the convenience of passengers tickets 
dated in advance can be obtained at the Liverpool Street Station 
Continental Inquiry Office. 


OUR FIFTEENTH DOUBLE ACROSTIC PRIZE COMPETITION. 


cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 
qualified. Only one answer can be allowed 
on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 5. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


of note paper. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars /wo 
alternative guesses may be sent, but only in 
the event of no competitor solving the thir- 
teen acrostics according to the answers pre- 
arranged by the editor will other solutions be 
considered. 


3. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. ‘“ Made-up” 
names are the best. Female diminutives like 
“ May” or “ Mab” are objected to as leading 
to confusion. The real name and address 
must also be sent in. If the Acrostic Editor 


inclined, 


‘Bouble Acrostic No. 10 
(Fifteenth Series) 


. Not always proof 'gainst those who are to steal 


Yet 'tis a pocket guard most usefully designed. 


. A little word used for accordingly, 
Though Latin once, English it’s come to be. 


. Of a Persian province the capital town, 
Yet by no means a place of great size or renown. 


. If you'd cash a cheque then you 
Always first this act must do. 


. First to welcome the rising sun, 
Now it echoes to sound of gun. 


4. Answers to Acrostic No. to (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) must be delivered 
not later than first post on Monday, June 19. 


‘Solution of Double Acrostic No. 7 
(Fifteenth Series) 
rt WEALTH 
2. I Ae GeO) 
3.0 A R Oo 
4 EDWARD 


A term in heraldry concealed ; 
This is the centre of the shield. 


ANSWERS TO ACROSTIC CORRESPONDENTS 


The Editor regrets he cannot accept ‘pianist’’ for 
* poet ’’ in Acrostic 5, light 5. To do so would scarcely 
be fair to solvers who answered correctly. ‘ Jimble"” 
and ‘‘ Daddy "’ are referred to a note in No, 203 on the 
systematic placing of letters in lights. 

Correct answers to No. 7 have been received from: 
Ave, Alnwick, Almeria, Arosa, Ashbury, Andrea, Arho, 
Allgeuri, Aggio, Auriol, Builth, Bryn, Blossie, Blackie, 
Brutus, Bimbo, Caldan, Chance, Chippie, Che-sara-sara, 
Chippers, Cornwall, Cambridge, Dumnorix, Dignity, 
Dun, Doune, Dita, Daddy, Eastwind, Eliot, Elex, Elim, 
Enos, Egmont, Elms, Fog, Freda, Golo, Gottim, Gasco, 
Glevum, Hati, Idak, Jimble, Keys, Kee-wee, Kamsin, Ko, 
Kid, Leslie, Lhasa, Mother-bunch, Moremie, Mouth, 
Macaudax, M.L.H., Marion, Mars, Marne, Madju, Nibs, 
Olea, Owen, Owlet, Pongo, Planaria, Poop, Pegg, Pop, 
Phanta, Roma, Regina, Roy, Square, Snipe, Stede, S.A., 
Sophia, Sillee, St. Quentin, Shuvett, Salmon, Tyne, Truth, 
Tobias-john, Tamworth, Usher, Violette, Victor, Vinna, 
Drawer Wear, Wynell, Wimble, Yetmar, Yoko, Yelkoa, 

ulu. 
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THE WELL-DRESSED WOMAN—NOTES AT RANDOM. 


Dany shoes in pale grey and champagne- 

coloured kid are being worn a good 
deal with muslin and batiste frocks, and are 
quite charming on suitable occasions. The 
well-dressed woman, however, who is com- 
pelled by force of circumstances to “ ca’ canny” 
in the matter of expense will find plenty of 
choice in the realm of black footwear with the 
less obtrusive shades of tan to fall back upon. 
Some of the newest shoes have hardly any 
opening on the instep and are tied with 
wide ribbons. 

Gloves are mostly seen in white suéde or 
kid, pearl-grey and tan shades being seen 
only in company with gowns which they 
exactly match, 


white batiste tucked in tiny diamonds and 
joined together with a trellis of Valenciennes 
insertion. 

~ “ 

To be correctly jewelled is in these days 
quite half the social battle; therefore the 
woman who cannot afford to deck herself 
with real stones will turn with gratitude to 
the Parisian Diamond Company, whose mar- 
vellous representations of diamonds, pearls, 
sapphires, and emeralds are the admiration 
of the artistic world. 

The exquisite necklet illustratcd on this 
page is an instance of the skill and taste with 
which this firm caters for the needs of women 
of every class. 


Could anything be better 


being in many instances responsible. By way 
of interesting the youngsters in the practical 
side of the contents of the tuck shop Cailler, 
maker of the world-renowned milk choco- 
late, instituted recently a most interesting 
competition amongst the schools and colleges 
of Creat Britain. The prizes offered were for 
essays on the manufacture of chocolate and 
the physical geography of Switzerland and 
for drawings suitable for advertising Cailler’s 
milk chocolate, 

Needless to say such sensible and practical 
ideas appeald instantly to both boys and 
girls, with the result that over 10,000 attempts 
were sent in. 

The winners of the first prizes throughout 


Some of the prettiest muslins for imme- 


diate wear have chiné borderings accen- 
tuating the predominating colour of the 


design, These are cut off in strips and let in 
in the guise of insertions, providing a pleas- 
ing change from the ¢owjours perdrix repre- 
sented by laceand embroidery. A particularly 
successful example is a beige muslin sprinkled 
with mauve rosebuds, the border being pat- 
terned with the same flowers slightly deeper in 
tone and massed together with an apology for 
a leaf here and there. The skirt is inlet all 
the way round with a couple of borderings, 
flat tucks of the muslin intervening. A cross- 
over corsage similarly bordered at either 
edge is tucked into a deep ceinture of shot 
mauve ribbon, the collar-band and vest of 


done, from the minutest detail of the setting 
to the brilliancy and beauty of the counterfeit 
gems? Nor is it surprising when one reads 
almost daily of audacious jewel robberies that 
the owners of priceless jewels are loth to 
expose them to the risk of burglary, especially 
when designs of equal beauty and lustre can 
be secured at a ridiculous price from 85, New 


Bond Street, W., or any of the other 
branches. 
SS 4 


The young person of to-day is really far 
more intelligently taught than the pupils of 
the previous generation. Nor are the educa- 
tional authorities to be entirely credited with 
the general improvement, private enterprise 
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A BEAUTIFUL NECKLET AT THE PARISIAN DIAMOND COMPANY'S 


Great Britain were Miss Eva Wilkes, Bilston 
Wesleyan School, for an essay, and Miss 
Madeleine Warren, Hitchin Grammar School, 
Herts, for a drawing. 

Such a competition, apart from its adver- 
tising value, which is necessarily great inas- 
much as the uncles, cousins, and aunts of the 
competitors could hardly fail to be interested 
in the youngsters’ efforts, is excellent from 
various other points of view. In the first 
place, it brings to the notice of children 
themselves the right kind of sweets to buy 
in preference to meretricious trash, and 
adds nota little to their general knowledge, 
at the same time training them to think for 
themselves about the every-day objects with 
which they come in contact. 
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Gossip about Golf and Golfers. 


About Prestwick.—Prestwick, where the 
amateur international match and the ama- 
teur championship were decided last week, 
fully maintained its reputation as a green of 
surprises. Without going so far as to say 
that it is the unexpected that always happens 
at Prestwick, it is at least true that in recent 
years it has been more difficult to forecast the 
results of matches on the Ayrshire green than 
on any other of the championship courses. 


True to the Old Type.—This is owing 
to a variety of causes, most of which are due 
not to any change in Prestwick itself but to 
changes in the character of the other cham- 
pionship courses. Prestwick alone retains its 
ancient features and more nearly‘supplies the 
old golfing conditions which on other courses 
have been lost sight of. In the first place, it 
is shorter than any of the other championship 
greens, and the mere long driver has not the 
same advantage that he has on the other 
four courses. In the second place, the holes, 
be they long or short, are almost invariably 
well guarded, and most skilful steering is 
required if the green is to be successfully 
approached. On most of the other courses 
the tendency has been, especially since the 
rubber balls came in, to lengthen out the holes 
and to widen the putting greens and make 
their approaches less hazardous. In other 
words, courses have been altered to give added 
importance to long driving and to diminish 
the opportunities for skilful approach play 
and putting. 


Problems and Demands.—The conse- 
quence of this is that coming to a course like 
Prestwick many of the best players on the long 
courses are at sea as the holes there present 
problems and demand strokes to which they 
have long been unaccustomed. The matches 
in the international and the championship 
this year afforded numerous examples of this 
inability to cope with what used to be con- 


Miss M. Curtis 


THREE OF THE AMERICAN LADIES WHO ARE VISITING OUR SHORES 


sidered the most interesting and difficult parts 
of the game by players who on the longer 
and flatter modern courses would in most 
cases easily have defeated their opponents. 


Mathieson 


FINALISTS IN THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP 


Mr. A. G. Barry (on the left) with the runner-up, 

the Hon. O. Scott, who contested the final round 

in the golf championship at Prestwick recently. 

Mr. Barry, though an undergraduate at St. 

Andrews University, is a Cornishman and is only 
nineteen years of age 


Mr. A. G. Barry.—Mr. A. G. Barry, 
who won the championship in such grand 
style, is a very long driver, but in this respect 
he was equalled, if not surpassed, by many of 
the other players. He won his matches, as 
Mr. Travis did last year at Sandwich, by the 


Miss Mollie Adams 
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superiority of his play at the short ranges and 
especially on the putting green. There he 
was simply deadly, rarely missing a putt of 
6 ft. and holing out all of lesser distance 
with mechanical accuracy. 


Scotland’s Power.—Scotland won the 
international match comfortably, and has now 
won three out of the four matches played, 
but next year the English team will be greatly 
strengthened by the addition of Mr. Barry, as 
will also the Cambridge team if, as is reported, 
Mr. Barry goes up next term. 


The Ladies’ Championship.—The other 
championships are still undecided. At the 
moment of writing the ladies’ championship 
at Cromer has reached the semi-final stage, 
the four surviving players being Mrs. F. W. 
Brown, Miss B. Thompson, Miss Dorothy 
Campbell, and Miss M. E. Stuart. A feature 
of the play has been the defeat of all the 
previous winners and runners-up who entered, 
while all the eight American players who 
entered have been defeated. 


The Open Championship.—The open 
championship, which takes place -at St. 
Andrews this week, has attracted a very large 
entry, and much speculation is rife as to the 
winning score. Many think that all previous 
St. Andrews records will be beaten and 
prophesy a repetition of the marvellous scor- 
ing seen at Sandwich last year. While it is 
probable, if the weather is good, that many 
brilliant individual rounds will be done we 
do not anticipate that Taylor’s record per- 
formance of five years ago of 309 for the four 
rounds will be seriously damaged, and we shall 
be surprised if the winning score is less than 
304, or an average of 76’s. On his recent 
form Taylor will start first favourite, with 
Vardon and Braid in close attendance. St. 
Andrews is not a course where any of the 
younger men can readily effect a surprise. 


Miss G. Bishop (American champion) 


GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP 
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MOTOR SPARAS—-WEEK BY WEER. 


the big advantage of a floating clubhouse probably on Southampton Water, thanks to 
the good offices of Lieutenant Mansfield Cumming with the Admiralty. As a founder 
member of both clubs I see no reason why an amalgamation should be impossible, and 
I commend the suggestion to my fellow members. ‘The other club, the B.M.B.C., would 
naturally expect and desire considerable representation in the management which should 
be welcomely conceded. 


A Non-change-gear Run.—The recent remarkable top-speed run 
from London to Coventry of the 8-10-h.p. four-cylinder Humber 
shows what attention is now being given by the 
manufacturers to improving the design and con- 
trol of these smaller cars. I give an illustration 
of this car on its arrival at Coventry. It is 
through a small car as a rule that your motorist 
graduates, and it commends itself as a wise policy 
to let that course be as free from trouble and 
restrictions as possible so that the beginner may 
remember the old saw, “A good big thing is 
better than a good little thing,” and so he 
will progress with a happy experience of the 
first to the hankering for the latter, and not, 
as was earlier so often the case, throw the 
whole thing up in disgust because his initia- 
tion took place on a carette of assembled 
cheap parts with an alluring home-manu- 
factured name only. 


Alcohol and Petrol.—Dr. Ormandy’s introduction to the a J Reasons for ‘Hanging On.”—Some writers have expressed 
wonderful deal of talk which followed the dinner given by ‘$ surprise that any cyclist should care to remain so close to a “dust- 
the Society of Motor Manufacturers last week was interest- 4 raising and bad-smelling car”; but it is by 


ing and instructive in-so far as it demonstrated 
the impossibility of industrial alcohol competing 
against petrol at the present price of the latter. 
Moreover, the perfect alcohol carburetter has not 
been hitherto produced, and to get the best results 
from its use the engine would have to be re- 
modelled with a longer stroke. On the 


riding thus closely that they escape both dust 
and smell. A yard or two further to the rear 
makes all the difference, and thus it is that they 


‘not only cheerfully take the risk of a broken neck 


should they cannon against it but also chance 
spoiling the appearance of perhaps a new and 


expensive vehicle, to say nothing of 
damaging accessories. There is only 
one person worse than the “ hanger-on,” 
and that is the impertinent rider who 
actually holds the side or the wing of 
the car to render his progress easier. 


whole, therefore, the impression I gained 
out of the rather foggy verbosity of very 
many talkers was that there may be in- 
herent possibilities for the employment 
of alcohol in driving internal-com- 
bustion. engines, but they lie very 
much in the future, when conditions 
as to its manufacture, volatilisation, 
and the engines it is to drive are all 
remodelled 


Motors and Literature.—Since 
Mr. Henley wrote his famous poem on 
taotors all our men of ietters have rushed 
to buy motor cars. I give here the 
picture of Mr. Maarten Maartens, and 


A Gat Buffer” The demonstration there are any number of others—Mr. 
of the possible advantages of the Simms Kipling, Mr. Max Pemberton, Sir Gilbert 


pneumatic motor car buffer given in the A CAR FITTED WITH SIMMS PNEUMATIC BUFFER Parker, to mention but a few names. 


courtyard of the Hotel Cecil recently 
was decidedly entertaining. In the first instance, a red post representing 
presumably a traffic-obstructing policeman was hurled, detrimentally to its 
pedal support but not to the lamps of the car, far out of the way. Asa gentle 
mover-on of an obstructive milk perambulator—we have all come across 
them left standing in the road feet away from the pavement—the Simmis 
buffer has great possibilities. There was much rattle of cans, but only one 
suffered disastrously. Its final attempted demonstration of how it would 
move out of harm’s way anyone crossing the road heedless of hooting horn 
was spoiled by the apprehension of the living model, who stood his ground till 
the car was within a foot of him and then timely jumped. I am bound to 
say that the head lights which the buffers guard came out of these ordeals 
undamaged, and if only in this respect these buffers may be 
recommended with advantage, 


Wl il 
1) 


The Two Motor Boat Clubs.—It seems to me that it 
would be an act of wisdom, and would best foster the object 
which each club has in view, namely, the furthering of cruising 
and racing and the motor boat industry generally, 
if some workable fusion of the two could be 
effected. The British Motor Boat Club was first 
in the field, it has over one hundred members, 
a large guarantee fund, and an excellent list of 
racing and cruising fixtures. The Marine Motor BEEZ 


Club, the bantling of the A.C.G.B. and I., is but 


just hatched, and has fewer members, a committee MR. MAARTEN MAARTENS, THE FAMOUS DUTCH NOVELIST, AND HIS DAUGHTERS 


of the old familiar cut-and-dried family-party com- ONS THETA MOTOR ECan 


position, and no published programme of import- Mr. Maartens, whose real name is Joost Van der Poorten-Schwartz, has written some of the 
a most beautiful novels in the English language of recunt years, including ‘‘God’s Fool" and 


ance—beyond the reliability trials—but it will have “The Sin of Joost Avelingh” 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 


Mining Contango Days—Friday, June 9, and Monday, June 26 
General Contango Days—Tuesday, June 13, and Tuesday, June 27 
Pay Days—Thursday, June 15, and Thursday, June 29 
Consols—Wednesday, July 5 


Bank Rate, Two-and-a-half per Cent. 


Money and Stocks.—The last Bank return showed that £336,000 
had been retained in the Coin and Bullion stock out of an influx 
of £403,000 from abroad, and the expansion of £648,000 in the 
circulation, representing the usual end-of-the-month efflux to the 
provinces, is a satisfactory explanation of the declines of £312,000 
in the Reserve at 426,836,126 and of 1°83 per cent. in the ‘ propor- 
tion” at just over 50 per cent. We seem at last to be on the eve of 
the long-expected spell of cheap money, but it must not be forgotten 
that although the political horizon is much clearer since the great 
naval battle, it is not yet without its clouds, which will not be dispersed 
until peace is actually concluded and the amount and terms of the 
Russian indemnity fixed. The counter attractions of Epsom and 
the test match, the holidays in Wall Street and on the Centinent, 
and the approach of Whitsuntide have combined to 
keep Stock Exchange business at a low ebb, while 
the development of the Equitable Insurance scandal 
in New York threatens further demoralisation in our 
American section. In the long run, however, the 
cheapness of money must have its inevitable effect 
upon the investment markets. 

The Economic Bank Scandal.—It is to be hoped 
that the powers that be will not consent to any secret 
burial of the Economic Bank, which put up its shutters 
last week. Concerns of this class make their appeal 
only to persons of small means, whose losses are 
proportionately the more severe when things go 
wrong. The directors of the Economic advertised 
that its funds were invested solely in Trustee and 
Colonial Government securities, whereas a statement 
now published by a firm of chartered accountants 
admits that practically all the moneys belonging to 
the unsecured depositors have been lent against 
unmarketable and worthless shares to the Financial 
and Commercial Bank, which is also in difficulties, 
the affairs of the two companies being inextricably 
interwoven. Compulsory winding up and the most 
searching official investigation alone will meet such 
a case. 

Scottish Mineral Oil Companies.—A remarkable 
revival has taken place within the past two or three 
years in the Scottish mineral oil trade, the repre- 
sentative companies being the Broxburn, Oakbank, 
Pumpherston, and Young’s Paraffin Light and Mineral 
Oil Company. It will be remembered that some 
eighteen months ago a regrettable labour crisis for 
some time threatened the returning prosperity of the 
industry, but this danger having been averted the 
companies have been going ahead to such purpose 
that their aggregate net profits for the year just com- 
pleted are the highest standing to the credit of the 
entire trade within the past seventeen years, although 
at the beginning of that period there were eight 
companies contributing to the total. Young’s, which 
is the oldest and largest of the four companies, dates 
back to the year 1866, when its heavy capitalisation 
was based upon the newly-discovered value of paraffin, 
the American petroleum mines not then being known, 
In 1887 three-fifths of this capital had to be written 
off, and on the reduced shares no dividend was paid 
for many years. 

The turn came at the beginning of the current 
century, and in the appended table I have set out 
some figures which tell their own tale. The great 
fluctuations which have taken place are attributable 
to the. fact that this is in reality a manufactured in- 
dustry competing against unmanufactured industries— 
in this way that the Scottish companies have to mine 
their shale and retort it at great original cost, and 
only then do they get the product in the state in 
which in America, Russia, and other petroleum coun- 
tries it is supplied almost gratuitously by nature. My 
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table shows the steady improvement in net profits achieved by the 
four representative companies during the past fours years with the 
results of the year 1897 to accentuate the contrast :— 


Year ended April— _—_— 1905 1904 1903 1902 1897 
Broxburn - - £69,615 £62,068 £53,630 £59,832 £42,018 
Oakbank - - 48,668 42,978 15,962 14,027 4,748 


Pumpherston - = 
Young’s - - - 


91,934 85,109 60,013 
97,324 91,127 62,305 
307,541 281,282 191,910 156,079 


39,154 5,497 
52,066 26,103 
78,366 
During the last four years the Broxburn has paid uniform dividends 
of 15 per cent. ;.the Oakbank dividend has risen from 73 per cent. 
in 1902 and 1903 to 12} in 1904 and 15 in 1905; the Pumpherston 
dividend was 73 per cent. in 1902, 20 in 1903, and 30 for the two 
last years, while the progressive improvement in the dividend on 
Young’s is shown in the rates of 24, 3, 5, and 6 per cent. 


Aggregate net profits 


Bond Investment Companies.—Four weeks ago I referred with 
satisfaction to the news that the Board of Trade was about to 
institute an inquiry into the working of the so-called Bond Invest- 
ment and House-purchase companies, large numbers of which are 
now carried on in this country practically without any official 
supervision or control, collecting periodical payments from the 
industrial classes as consideration for future benefits without being 


CHEAP FARES 
FAST TRAINS 


APPLY TO CHIEF PASSENGER AGENT 
G.N.R. KINGS CROSS, OR ANY G.N. 
AGENT FOR FURTHER INFORMATION. 


THES PALER 


subject to the restrictions imposed upon life insurance companies. 
The names have now been published of the gentlemen selected by 
the President of the Board of Trade to constitute the Committee of 
Inquiry, and it would be almost impossible to suggest a better 
quartette. Mr. Henry Cockburn, President of the Institute of 
Actuaries ; Mr. Stuart Sim, Registrar of Friendly Societies ; and 
Mr. G. S. Barnes, Controller of the Companies’ Department of the 
Board of Trade, are to have as their chairman Mr. John George 
Butcher, K.C., M.P. for the City of York. The brilliant: scholar 
and lawyer whose portrait appears on this page was born at 
Killarney fifty-two years ago and had for his father the late Bishop 
of Meath. He was eighth Wrangler and eighth Classic and became 
a Fellow of Trinity, Cambridge, thirty years ago. The appointment 
of this committee is causing a rare flutter in the dovecotes of the 
companies affected, the majority of which make a practice of pub- 
lishing no profit and loss accounts and in some cases suppress all 
information as to their financial position. So keen is the struggle 
for business that canvassers are paid outrageously high rates of 
commission for getting in new subscribers, and on the top of this 
overriding commissions are paid, sometimes two and three deep, to 
superintendents and other officials. In this way from fifty to eighty 
per cent. of the money collected from the thrifty classes is swallowed 
up in management expenses with the result that when the “investor” 
wants to resume possession of his own 
he finds that he can do so only by 
sacrificing a large proportion of what he 
is supposed to have saved, while the 
aggregate wastage in ‘‘ lapses” is enor- 
mous though effectual means are taken 
for suppressing actual figures. 


British Cotton-growing. Association. 
—The Prince of Wales was present on 
Thursday at the private view of an 
exhibition which will be open for the 
next few months at the Imperial Insti- 
tute, South Kensington, arranged by the 
managing body in conjunction with the 
British Cotton-growing Association and 
consisting of samples of cotton grown 
in the various dependencies of the 
Empire and exemplifications of the 
several processes of manufacture. Only 
a week earlier a somewhat remarkable 
appeal was put into circulation above 
the signatures of the Executive Council 
of the United Textile Factory Workers’ 
Association and some dozen other repre- 
sentatives of various trade and. labour 
organisations, urging the genera] public 
to take a financial interest in the British 
Cotton-growing Association, which was 
incorporated by Royal Charter in August, 
1904, with a capital of 500,000 shares 
of £1 each payable in five equal 
annual instalments of four shillings 
each. The letter repeats the contention 
of the prospectus issued in November last that owing to the extent 
to which our market is dependent upon the United States for its 
supplies the very existence of the Lancashire cotton trade depends 
upon the success of the new movement for the development of 
cotton-growing areas within the British Empire. I do not remember 
any precedent for the form which this appeal has taken. Philanthropy 
and Five per cent. are an old combination, but in the case of the 
British Cotton-growing Association the managers are prohibited 
from declaring any dividend or distributing any profits before the 
expiration of seven years from the date of the charter. The 
management is vested in a council of some fifty merchants and 
cotton-spinners, and the list of shareholders published with the 
prospectus already referred to shows that the leading firms of the 
trade as well as a large number of. co-operative societies have taken 
up shares, though not in large parcels. The objects of the asso- 
ciation obviously entitle it to sympathy and support, and anyone 
who takes up shares will be justified in the belief that he is doing 
the State a service, 


H. E. Proprietary.—The H. E. Proprietary, Ltd., which derives 
its name from the initials of Mr. F. H. Hamilton, the chairman of 
the company, and his partner, Mr. L. Ehrlich, supplied one of the 
favourite speculative counters of the short-lived Kaffir boomlet of 
1902. The £1 shares were then run up to over £10 apiece, and at 
the present time they are standing just under £4. And yet the 


MR. J. G. BUTCHER, K.C., M,P. 


Chairman of the Board of Trade Committee on Bond 
Investment Companies 
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company, which was formed for prospecting and gold-mining, has 
not yet reached the productive stage. Its properties are situate on 
the Murchison Range in the Northern Transvaal, which is not at 
present connected by rail with Pretoria and Johannesburg. In their 
report submitted to the shareholders on Monday, the directors 
pointed out that the conditions affecting the economical development 
of the goldfields are still governed largely by the question of transport 
—in other words, are dependent upon the extension of the existing 
railway systems to the north. Considerable progress has been made 
in the settlement of various claims in connection with the Selati 
Railway, and there is reason for believing that the question of the 
speedy completion of that line is at present occupying the serious 
attention of the Transvaal authorities. .Dr. H. Merensky, a mining 
engineer in the service of the Prussian Government, has recently 
paid a visit to the Murchison Range and has been induced to make 
a report on the geological features of the properties of the H. E. 
Proprietary. . This report does not deal with the commercial side of 
the proposition, but gives some valuable expressions of opinion as to 
the nature and character of the ore deposits, their possible continuity, 
and other scientific points. 


The Costa Rica Debt.—I referred last week to the sharp rise 
that had taken place during May in Costa Rica bonds. The Council 
of Foreign Bondholders have now put 
into circulation a summary of the agree- 
ment made between the Government of 
Costa Rica and Messrs. Speyer and Co. 
of New York with reference to the settle- 
ment of the debt of the republic. The 
acceptance of this at a public meeting 
of the bondholders, to be convened as 
soon as the agreement has _ been ratified 
by the Costa Rican Congress, is unani- 
mously recommended by the Committee 
of. Bondholders. The history of the 
foreign debt of this republic is not such 
as to inspire a non-speculative capitalist 
with any wild enthusiasm. The amount 
outstanding in 1887 was nearly 2? mil, 
lions sterling, and the arrears of interest 
then amounted to over two millions 
more. In 1888 a composition was ac- 
cepted by the creditors, but in 1895 the 
Government again went into default, 
and in March, 1897, a new arrangement 
was. agreed to. Things went along 
smoothly until October, 1901, when a 
fresh default took place. The present 
recommendations. provide for the con- 
version of all the external and other 
bonded debt, as well as of the unfunded 
debt, by means of a Five per cent. Refund- 
ing United States Gold Loan for 114 mil- 
lion dollars, to be increased under certain 
circumstances. The loan is to be secured 
on the general revenue with a specific 
charge on the Customs, and in the event 
of a deficiency on the taxation of the liquor traffic, so that the bond- 
holders will now have better security than they have had before, 
and in case of default reference is to be made to The Hague Tribunal, 
while bondholders are also to have the right to ‘‘apply for protec- 
tion” to the United States. Arrears of interest from Igor and the 
£80,000 outstanding interest certificates under the old arrangement 
are to be paid in cash. 


Russell 


Shipping Companies’ Results.—Sympathetic. reference appears 
in the report of the Union Castle Steamship Company as well as in 
that of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company to 
the recent death of Sir Robert G. W. Herbert, who was a director of 
both companies. ~Another point of similarity in the two: documents 
is that in each complaint is made of the continued scarcity of home- 
ward freights. During the latter half of 1904 the directors of the 
Union Castle found it impossible to find employment for all their 
steamers and accordingly .followed the lead of the P. and O. in 
arranging yachting cruises to Norway and the Mediterranean, while 
other steamers had to be laid up in London and Southampton. The 
continued depression in the South African trade has resulted in 
reduced earnings both from passengers and cargo, but in spite of 
this the council recommend the payment of a final dividend of 4s. 
on the ordinary shares, making with the interim dividend a division 
of 8s. per share, while a bonus of 2s. per share is to be paid out of 
the Insurance Fund, which will afterwards stand at £1,064,432. 

REGINALD GEARD. 


